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OUTLOOK Ce 


August 
By Lydia Avery Coonley 


Ye crystal days of August that smile upon the hills, 
And send your sunbeams seeking the perfume summer spills ! 


The blue skies are your banners ; the forests wear your shields ; 


The army of the harvest sets vanguard in your fields. 

Warm breezes from the tropics bring waves of throbbing heat; 
The locusts’ scorching accents the breathless stillness greet ; 
The brook with gentle murmur the mossy stone enfolds, 

And goldenrod has burnished the scepter that he holds. 

The clouds in fleecy whiteness lift battlements that rise 

To build a heavenly city upon the radiant skies ; 

And, high above, white mountains its shining towers enclose, 
As if the heart of summer remembered winter snows. 


Ye crystal nights of August, your shadows on the lawn 
Grow deep when herald twilight your mystic shield has-drawn ; 
The aspen cymbals quiver, though wind-harps all are still, 
And no zolian whisper is heard upon the hill. 

In breathless silence driven across the waiting sky, 

A trail of fire for signal the shooting-star worlds fly ; 

And, while Orion watches their course of rushing light, 
They vanish like a vision that thrills the breast of night. 
The midnight hour approaches, and all the stars grow pale, 
As, rising to the zenith, the mogn withdraws her veil. 
Night gathers up the jewels in star-fields thickly sown, 
And crowns her queen triumphant upon a silver throne. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Connecticut 


Germany 


Mrs. and Miss Cady’s rorcncs 


56 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


Circulars sent application. Ad , until Sept. ist, 
Retablished best known in U.S | Grenell, Thousand | New Yo 
120 Broad- ht Method ’’ L 
LAW SCHOOL Ne") of Instruction | Conn.’ BOXWOOd School for Giris 
or 
LL. B, i ears, Gradi uate course, ong year. Bective and and colle pepparatory. Spesial advan 
Gast O n 

standards. Largest Law School east of Michigan, Muses RICHARD Sill GRIgWOLD. 
ISS AIKEN’S BOARDING AND DAY 
The Misses Bly Benoo! for Girls NE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Daily drill in Miss 

en n’s m erm 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York | circular app to Pr fie HARRIET BEECHER 
SCOVILLE DEVAN Goan. 


Successors to the 


The Misses Graham (776/27 


BoARDING AND Day ScHOOL For G1RLs(established 1816). 


New location. 176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square, 
NEW YORK 
N York, 120TH Street, West—De- 
hers ment of Domestic Science 
College #24 Art—Prepares (a) teachers of cook- 
Q ing and sewing in elementary and spoene- 


ary grades, (5) peered of domestic science and art i 
manual traini ing and industrial schoo ndidates must 
_ had at least a full high school course or its equivo- 
lent; and college, training is desirable. Send for circular 

and Bulletin.”” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


MISS LOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Miss Low and Miss Heywoop, Principals. 


THE CHOATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


MARK PITMAN, A.M., Principal 
Wallingford, nn. 
Hon. Wm. G. Choate. New York. 
References  Everets Hale, D.D., Boston. 


ew riaven. 


Hon. Nathaniel Shipman, Hartford. 


GERMANY, BERLIN 26 
school for young ladies offers the best , cpportumaties in 


usic, art terature, and home culture. 
Also Norma! course. utiful and healthful location. 
Students enter any time. t American references. 
Maryland 


1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
RANDOLPH-HARRISON 


Boarding and Day, e Preparatory, and Finishing 
cial advantages also in lt ha Art, and i Gymnastics. 
rs. JANE RANDOLPR HARRISON RANDALL, Principal. 


Massachusetts 


| Mount Doma Home School for Girls 


Prepares for college. Send for circular. 
Rev. E. C. WINSLOW, A.M., Amherst, Mass. 


HOME r OR GIRLS, 
Mass. Re eonene, September 23d, 1896. 

Certificate maret, to Smith and Wellesley. 
Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


AMHERST, MASS. 
Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School 


for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 22, 18%. 


Miss Katharine L. Maltb Home and Se 
Highest city, paventages. expense for 
year, $550. Eighth year. Circulars upon application. 


_ Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


160-162 West 74th Street, New York 


MADEMOISELLE VELTIN 


ScHOOL FoR GIRLS CoLLeEGE PREPARATION 
Fire-Proor ScHooL BuILDING. 


Misses Whitfield and Bliss 


School for Girls, 41 West 124th Street, mount Morris 
Park, New York City. Reopens October Ist 


OARD IN PRIVATE FAMILY IN NEW 
YORK CITY for girl students. Aree sth 

and required. For yey address, till 
Box 64, Siasconset, 


California 


MONA COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 
College courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.L., 
Degrees recognized by University of Calif 
and. other similar graduate 
s Angeles. An Academic course. paratory 
a preparing for all institutions connected with the 
College. Address C. G. BALDWIN, President. 


Colorado 
COLORADO CLIMATE 


C. Thornton, a graduate of Trinity College. 
ides, wishes to receive three boys to 

Every home comfort given under Mrs. Ss s oy 

Their home is a large ranch twelve miles from Colorado 

Sprin ngs. where riding and other healthful 


provided. References, Wm, F. Slocum, 
rado College, rings; Prof. Woolse sev, 
Yale A THORNTO 


Connecticut 
Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


A strong life in school and out, full of normal activities 


and healthy conditions. A clean moral atmosphere, a 
loyalty, a hi rpose—full of help for your) boy’s cnr 
hood. Ho ome life; single roo 


book full of suggestion. REDERICK: S 


THE CHESHIRE ACADEMY 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
For College or for Business. 
The 103d year will open Sept. 16. 
Address E. D. WOODBURY, Principal, Cheshire, Conn. 


The Housatonic Valley Institute “e=2weu 


Among the my Hills of Northwestern 


ome School for boys. Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Courses. Thirteenth year. 
B. MacFarland. S. B., L. W. Arnold, A. B., Principals 


ls of the 


Pri 
The Misses Stowe 


GIRLGGreen wich, Ct. A Family School for 12 Girls. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


7lst year of Academy, 17th of Home. Preparation for 
College or Business. Absolutely healthful location and 
home, refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 

eferences rggmired. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


Woodside Seminary Bae 


vantages for culture and study. Rural surroundin a 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal, Hartford, 


THE TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Lakeville, Conn.— ns Sept. 30. Admission to col- 
lege by certificates. Miss EL1zA HARDY Warp, Principal. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE Windsor, 


A Home Schoo! for Girls of allages. Refers to the Board 
of Examiners of five colleges as to the thoroughness of 


its instruction, and to its patrons for the ~~ of the health 
morals of its pupils, rms, to For cir- 
rs address Mine 1s ILL MS, Prin. 


District of Columbia 


National Park Seminary 


For Young Women, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
claims the a" of thoughtful parents on the follow- 


ts char location in the suburbs of Washi 

D. C., 400 feet above the city; 20 minutes out B. “0: 
R.R., "20 trains a s day ; city an country advantages. Sta- 


tion on e grou 

Its proximity to Washi on, whose wonderful educa- 
tiona! facilities are offere S no other city. —— 
Museums, Departments. of Government, 
Foreign Legations, official and social life at the National 
Ca ean are all interesting and profitable study. 

ts eguable climate, free from the rigors of the Northern 

winter, invitin outdoor life. Tennis, basket-ball, bow!l- 


ing, croquet, riding, etc. 
com equipment. Handsome $75,000 building, 
330 feet front, 400 feet verandas, Li eo La ratory, 
Fine Gymnasium extensive and pictures 

study planned egpectally for the 
women ; also College preparation. 25 teach- 

4 Yon — ent pupils. Graduate courses in Music, Art, 
and haphy, artistic, and lovi 
ight, ic, 
Health a matter of fir: consider 


home. 
ation. Personal care in 
sickness and in health. Abundant table. Every home 
comfort. No Nerve-Straining Examinations ; promo- 
tions depend on daily grades. 7raning in Character- 
Building given by a mother who has made it a study. 
catalogue, 7 - 35. Limited number enables us to 
select our "aon nts carefully and to supervise habits, 
manners, associations, etc. 


Provision made 1a asure and happiness as well as 


study. See ourc of Pleasant Home Happenings. 
Expense, $350 to Early gpetication necessary—22 

tates represented t session. Write f or catalogue giving 
ayes of the school and opinions of enthusiastic patrons. 


J. A. I. Cassepy, Pres., P. O. Box 211, Forest Glen, Md. 


Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 


and Day School for Young Ladies.—jya)5 an 
pe from Washington, D. C., by electriccars. French the 
fangua e of the —_ Reopens October 1, 1896. Address 


Bouligny, P. O. Station E, Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Thorou Experienced facuity. Bountiful 
table. park of ten acres. New 


rmi 
buildi ] 
legal Washington, D. C. 


Washington, D. C. (Cor. Mand Eleventh Sts., N.W.) 


Mount Vernon 


lish, French, and German Boardi d Day School 
Girls. ‘Opens Se ber thirtieth. nd 


for 
rs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS, Pnincipal. 


France 


RANCE, Paris.—St. Margaret’s Church 
School. A French and American School for Girls. 
French the language of of the household. Autumn term 
opens October $1,000a year. Address Miss 


H. C. Acry, 50 d’ Jéna. 
A_teacher will conduct pupils from _— York to Paris 


wm Se . Address, until Sept. 1, Miss Mary Davy, 
care Finch, Van Slyck & Young, St. Paul, <4 


Germany 


BERLIN, GERMANY 


American Home School for Girls 


Mrs. Mary B. WiLLarp, Principal, will spend the 
month of be od in the United States, and will return to 
Germany with pupils tember. 

Street, on, D. C. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Miss E. FOSTER, Manager 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE, BOSTON, 775-2 


Teachers furnished for all grades of public and private 
schools, Specialists in any desired branches, 
Tutors and Governesses. 


Boston University Law School 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


18 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Miss Frances V. Emerson’s 
School for Girls 
College Preparatory, Regular and Advanced Courses. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the r ecuention. of young 
women. Classical and scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and optional, Year begins Sept 16, 1896. 
to C. Allen, Prin., Bradfo Mass. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 4 aan 


Best tion f lle Man s not leadi 
Mr. RTH UR GILM 
is t Mass. 
Easthampton, Mass. 


Cambridge, 
Williston Seminary {asthe 
for any college or scientific school. Fully equipped 
laboratories in Chemistry, ics, and Biology for train- 


Se 
SCHOOL FOR 
Housatonic Hall “Sie; 


AMONG THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 
Address Miss F. M. WARREN. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
A thorough odugation w with good home influence. 


Miss Ipa F. 
Miss R. arx, Principals. 


LOWELL, ROGERS HALL 


A Home School for Girls and Young W Certifi 

admits to Smith and Wellesley. Reopens October 

or 

address Mis, E. P. 


MONTVALE, MASS. 


Ashley Hall Home School 


reparation ege. 


SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


courses. Musicand Art. Library, Laboratories, Cabinets, 
and Observatory. The sixtieth year opens Sept. 17th, 1896. 
Board and tuition, $250. Mrs. E.S. M AD. President. 


ATTRACTIVE LIFE CALLING 


An unequaled opportunity for some of our best pace 
and women in the “new profession ’’—lay Sunda 
work. The School for Christian Worker 


and Missiona 
order to begin to fill the demand. New 


trustees to p spetitution on highest educational 

and secure as president a er among college and semi- 
nary presi use your friends and s send for 


recognized 


J 
| 
. ing 
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KINDERGARTEN. NORMAL Rivervicw Academy 


DEP’T OF THE 


Industrial Institute 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Two years’ course. Send for catalogue. 


‘Windsor Hall School 


prepares girls for ag and other ¢ olleges. St 
elective in other courses. home. Ten 
from Boston. Dr. CHA ARLES H Crk 


WABAN, MASSACH 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS.— Both Sexes. Nine Courses. 

Specialists in Classics, Arts,and Music. Enlarged endow- 

ment insures at expense. 

year. Opens or alogue a 8s 
ev. ev. R. NEWHALL, Prin. 


QUINCY MANSION 


The Quincy Mansion School for Girls 


Will open at Quincy, Sept. 23. Coursess experi 
enced teachers ; special attention paid te voca land metre, 
mental music; certificate admits to college; new sc 

building ; class-rooms on first floor; stairs few ~y 4 


beautiful unds—four acres; view of Boston, t . 
bor, and Massachusetts Bay; rooms hig h and light ; fire- 
~ FY ts; open plumbing ; 


praces steam heat: 
min. ride from Bost os 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls ¥9gceste* 


Thorough preparation for College. 
demic, and Special Courses. Send for Illustrated Circu 


IGHLAN?. MILITARY 494 Wor- 
cester (“* The Academic Gity ”), Mass. 4ist year. 
t preparation for College, fesstonss or Busimess 
Lite. Healthful location. Careful selection and super- 
vision of students. Smal sses. 
Josern Atpen Suaw, A.M., Head Master. 


New Hampshire 


The PhillipsExcter Academy 


Px year begins September 16th, 
ps awarded to students of hig Ra = 
Catalogue ona illustrated Supplement address 
P. AMEN, Principal. Exeter, N. H. 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


$200 to $250a Year. Co-educational. 4th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Gro. W. Gite, Presipent 


New Jersey 


IVY H ALL BRIDGETON, NEW 


JERSEY.—Home and 
ratory School 
for Young Ladies. Certificate admits to 
lished 1861. bere, |. 


mith, Estab- 
ncipal. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE ®rigeeton. 


27th year begins ine, Sept. 1¢. Both sexes. Prepares for 
any Colleg ege, leaching, or Business. Fren yerman, 
Art, | Music, Gymnasi Physical Director. 
ous campus and a Pure water, drainage 

. K. TRASK, Principal. 


perfect 


Bordentown (N. J.) Female College 


Fi r young ladies and girls. Languages, art, and music. 
= dest heme school. Send for catalogue. 


rdentown 
repares for Colleges and Government Academies 


| Training; Government, a combination 
4 wy an d military. No H. LANDON, on tobacco. 
quor, oy . Rev. T. H A.M., Prin. 


Dwicht N. J. (14 miles from New York) 


ht School for Girls =. 


New, Dwight home; finest educational advantages. 
College Spapasaiion. Miss CREIGHTON. Miss FARRAR. 


MISS GERRISH’S School for Girls 


Englewood, New Jersey 
Collegiate and special courses of study. 


FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 


Ladies’ Seminary 


udi Music, ory. Forcatalogue app 
to to the Misses SEWALL. Principals. 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE Pishtstown 


Teaching, Business. in German, Fren 
Art. Both sexes. 29th opens Sth. 
a Rev. [OS PERRY. Ph.D., Prin. 


DON, Com’d’t. 


Lakewood Heights School’ 


the Pines.” 
THonoug AND ATTRACT 


onlege. Se Schools, $600. 


LAK WOOD, 


for 


fal 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


year. Gives Boys a thorough preparation for 
College, for Business Life, and for Govt. schools. 4), 
Riverview students are found in all colleges and sci- 
entific schools. Zhe /nstructors, nine of whom are 
resident, are men of experience in their departments. 
ae States officer detailed at Riverview by Secre- 

of War. 
y situated on high ground overlooking the Hudson. 
Careful attention has been 
and ventilation. 


The Buildings of the school are beauti- 


iven to drainage, ee 
. B. BLSBEE, A.M. 


New Jersey 

H°* E AND SCHOOL FOR THREE BOYS 

Under Thirteen Years of Age.—Two ladies, 
one a teacher, would be glad to receive sate thet: home 
three boys under thirteen years of age, with a view to 
prevaring them for high-school or preparatory studies. 
The bows" home and careful instruction are promise 

bovs would also enjoy many collateral a vantages 
in with the Lawrenceville School. is 


made by permission to the Head Master, Dr. Mackenzie. 
Address A. F. JAMIESON. Lawrenceville, New Jersey. 


Montelair itary Academy, 
Montclair, N. /. 


There is a point in a boy's life where 
the home influence must begin to weaken 
and outside influences to gain. Beyond 
this the parent influences him indirectly, 
namely, by selecting his companions and 
surroundings. 

In this school, education means more 
than the study of books. Moral and 
physical excellence, as well, are prime 
considerations. 

No boy will be admitted whose record 
will not bear a careful examination. Our 
boys, though by no means perfect, are 
above the average, and are striving to 
live the clean and honorable life of a 
true gentleman. 


J, G. MacVICAR, 
Head Master, 


Miss Dane's for 


Smith and Balin Baltimore 


Colleges. to 
ewes Music and Art. esident 


rs. earness New York. 


cial adv. ~ ae Boarding pupils, $700. 


[iss Townsend’s School for Girls 


Academic and coliege preparatory departments. S 
cial courses. Sept. Park Place, Nowark, N. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 


and German Boarding and Day School 
NEW w BRUNS NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art, and Music. Apply for circulars. 


SUMMIT, N. J. Near New York 


lend Kent Place School for Girls 


rs. Sarah Woodman Paul, late of Wellesley 
methods. College preparation. Home 


f boardin ils 
OTTAMILTON W. MABIE, President. 
New York 
HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS 
d Day School for Girls ear 0 s' September 
Coli "preparation. car opens’ circulars 
address the > 


R. ‘Coton. Isaset D. Hussarp, 
S. Woopwarp, Principals. 


CAYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Aurora, N. ¥.—A ive military school ; strict discipline 
peryear. Col. VASA E. STOLBRAND, Superintendent. 


The Lady Jane Grey School 


N. School for Girls. Ad- 
dre rs. JANE GREY HYDE. 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


. F reula 


Principal. 


New York 
-THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 


A Classical Seminary of high grade for and 
Beputiful and healthful location in the Hudson ives 
Valley. A record of forty-two 
successful work. 
rt, and Elocution. 
ogues address Rev. a 
pal, 


laverack, N. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


For Young Women, affords best facilities for scholarship. 
culture, and sound moral training amid pleasant, heal 


ful surroundings. Coll 
G. BENEDICT. A.M... Clinton, N. Y. 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y¥. 


Granger Place School for Girls 


A Collegiate Course of Study. Diplomas given. Pre- 
ey course admits to leading co leges by certificate. 
l attention given to the culture of girls who are = 
expecting to enter college, but desire a thorough and 
practical e tion. 


New York Military Academy 


CORNW ALL-ON-HUDSON 


For boarding cadets only. Distinctively military 
in organization and discipline. Located on the 
Hudson River four miles from West Point, in a 
region famous for its beauty and healthfulness. 
For address 

S. C. JONES, C.E., Superintendent. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 


For young women and girls. A choice of six courses or 
special studies. 39th year Sept. 22d, 1896. $350. Illustrated 
catalogue. JOS. E. KING, Pres., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


COLGATE ACADEMY 
HAMILTON, N. ¥. 

Boys’ school. Prepares for College or Sclendiie School. 

forsperts. Opens Sept new pl unds 

or sports. Opens TEP 


MISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N, ¥. Opens Sept. 23d. 1996, 
An exceptional school with the most desirable school 
features, 20 mies from New York. Refers to C 
Dudley Warner, &c. Apply to the Principals 

Miss May F. Bennetr. Miss ELEANOR W. Rose. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


Next term begins September Leth, 1896. 
Apply to WM. ERBEC 


New York, Newburgh 


The Misses Mackie’ s School for Girls 
and Music. admits to" and 
One and a half hours from New York. 


The Peekskill Military Academy 


Peekskill, N. year nd for cat cata- 
logue. UIS H. ORLEMA 


The Clinton Classical School for Boys 


Open all th Fallt De Sept. 17th. 
CHARLES W. CLINTON, Ph D., Principal 
eekskill-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Y Ladies Col re on. 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
For Young Women 
Forty-second year begins Sept. 23d. 
CHARLES F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 


Send for -book details of courses to 
B. Down. Asst. Prin. 


or other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 
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Solid Silver 


(Exclusively. ) 


STERLING 


Wuitinc Merc Co. 


Silversmiths, 


and made by 
Whiting M’f’g Co. 


Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 
LARCHMONT SCHOONER CUP, 
1896. 
New York Pennsylvania Rhode Island 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A high-grade school for boys. Fits for college and for 
business. foser year. Library of 12,000 volumes. 
Reference osePH H. CHOATE: HAMILTON W. 
Masie, L.H.D. HARLES F. Brusiz, A.M., ARTHUR T. 
Emory, A. B., Principals. Sing Sing-on-Hudson. 


Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Prepares for college. Advance courses in Art and 
Music. Albert rsons, Musical Director. Once 
hour from New York. 29th year begins Sept. 23d. 

Miss C. C. oes Principal. 


BERKELEY ACADEMY Bore) ideal 


home school. Superior location andtraining. Coll 
business. Write. Re ev. J. M.A. ‘Suffern, Y. 


HOME INSTITUTE 


preparation, Music 
W. MerTca-r, “pri 


A Boarding and Da 

Girls. Cok 
guages, an 

ncipal, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


Ohio 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


for all Colleges o to women. 
Fail term begins 


Opens Sept. 30. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes 
from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 
cular, apply to Principals E. SYLVIA 
J. EAsTmAn, Ogontz School P.O 


Linden Hall Moravian memisary 


Listes, Pa. (Near Philadelphia.) Opens Sept. 16th. 
gr ls and young womee. Healthful, beautiful, wand 
Post-Graduate. usic, rt, and 
vy. C. B. SHuttz, D.D.. 


1350 Pine 8St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Anable’s Boarding & Day School 


FOR YouNG Lap tes. Estab. in 1848. Circular on application. 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 

Boarding and Day School for Young 

Ladies and Little Girls pp ry 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY 


N. Bread College preparatory. 
n s, usic, etc 
Tanguages, Art BECCA E, JUDRINS, 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 3¥W ATHENS, O. 


72d year. Board tuition, 
fur. room and books, $2.80 to $3a wk. yt ey! 140 a yr. 
8 courses; no saloons. Thoro og free, with 
plan to earn funds. W.A. WILLIAMS. D.D., Prest. 


Oberlin Theological Seminary @4year 


Sept. 23d, with special advanta the Coll and the 
Conservat of BOSWOR TH. Sec. 


OXFORD, OHIO 


THE WESTERN Women | 


Miss Letra S. McKee, Ph.D., President. Forty-second 
year < opens Sept. 9, 1896. Superior advantages for thorough 
hristian culture. Terms, $250 per year. 


Lake Erie Seminary for Young Women 


Thirty-eighth year opens Sept. 16. A new building for 


laboratories and lecture-rooms 
or circu address Miss EVAN S, Principal. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Baldwin’s Schoo 


BRYN ag PA. 


College. M 
FLORENCE BALDWIN Prieg Within five years 
more than fifty ~~ have entere Mawr C ollege 


from this schoo rtificate admits to Biyn, May Vassar 
ellesley. Dipioma given in 


both General and College 


Preparato urses. Fine fire-proof stone buildin 
— beautiful grounds. For circular address the cs 
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HE People’s Party Convention consisted 
of thirteen hundred delegates, one-third 
of whom were distributed among the 
States in proportion to population, and 
the remainder in proportion to Populist 
voters. In this way Kansas and North 

Carolina had double the representation of New York and 

Pennsylvania. From the very outset it was obvious that 

the Convention was divided along sectional lines. The 

delegates from the North as a rule wished fusion with the 

Democrats ; the delegates from the South were unwilling 

to ally themselves with the party they had been fighting 

from the beginning. Had the sectional line been a sharp 
one, fusion would have won with all ease ; but the South- 
erners were reinforced by the irreconcilable radicals of the 

North, represented by Ignatius Donnelly, of Minnesota ; 

Robert Schilling, of Wisconsin; and J. S. Coxey, of Ohio. 

These Northern delegates went beyond most of the South- 

erners in the strenuousness of their demand for a straight 

Populist ticket and a “ middle of the road” (or no con- 

cession) platform. The first vote that tested the strength 

of the two factions was upon the election of the permanent 
chairman. Here the North Carolina delegates, under the 
leadership of Senator Butler, joined the Northern fusionists, 
and Senator Allen, of Nebraska, was elected by a majority 

of two hundred. His speech, on taking the chair, was a 

strong plea for fusion. He declared that the choice of the 

country was between McKinley and Bryan, and called 
forth a*storm of applause by referring:to the defeat of 

Napoleon by the leader of “ the allied forces.” Before the 

close of Thursday the fusion forces seemed to have the 

Convention well in hand. In the Committee on Resolu- 

tions they secured a triumph not less important than the 

election of Senator Allen to preside over the Convention. 

General Weaver, of Iowa, by a bare majority was made 

chairman of the Committee, and his election insured the 

adoption of a platform from which the paper money infla- 
tion planks of the Omaha platform would be omitted, the 
demand for the public ownership of railroads be tempered, 


and other reforms be made to wait upon their adoption. 


through direct legislation. The entire platform may be 


found in another column. 


On Friday morning Mr. Bryan’s riomination seemed 
certain and Mr. Sewall’s probable. The fusionists met 
their first defeat in the adoption of the minority report of 
the committee on rules in favor of the selection of the Vice- 
Presidential candidate first. On the first calling of the 
roll North Carolina had voted with the fusionists and they 
had a small majority. Before the vote was announced, 
however, the chairman of the delegation stated that it had 
so voted upon the understanding that a southern man 
would be selected for Vice-President. He wished to know 


whether Mr. Bryan’s supporters would ratify that pro- 
gramme. There was confusion, but no authoritative pledge 
of ratification, and the North Carolina chairman changed 
the vote of the delegation and placed the “ middle of the 


Number 5 
road” faction in the majority. Nominations for Vice- 
President were then in order... Two or three States pre- 
sented the name of. Mr. Sewall, but the tide of sentiment 
was against him. Nearly every candidate named was from 
the South. When ex-Congressman Watson, of Georgia, 
was presented there was such a demonstration of enthus- 
iasm as to leave no doubt of his election. Chairman Allen 
and others tried to secure adjournment for the. night, but 
were unable to effect it. Meanwhile Sénator Jones, of 
Arkansas, Chairman of the Democratic Executive Commit- 
tee, had telegraphed the situation to Mr. Bryan recom- 
mending the latter’s withdrawal in case of Mr. Sewall’s 
defeat, and Mr. Bryan had replied by fully accepting the 
suggestion. This telegram had been received, but Mr. 
Bryan’s friends withheld it from the Convention. After 
midnight the balloting took place, and Mr. Watson was 
elected by an overwhelming majority. Then the electric 
lights went out and the Convention was left in complete 
darkness. This darkness enveloped the Convention as 
regards its future action as well as its present environment. 
To the friends of fusion it came as an unlooked for way of 
escape. Adjournment for the night was secured, and after 
adjournment followed conference after conference. The 
morning papers contained Mr. Bryan’s telegram, and the 
Convention seemed hopelessly at sea. But in the telegram 
the Bryan leaders found an unexpected increase of strength. 
The Convention was emotional and the telegram seemed 
to stir its enthusiasm. The “ middle of the road” faction 
had no strong candidate to present. General Weaver 
made a powerful speech declaring that the voters would 
fuse upon Bryan whether the Convention consented to it 
or not. Other speakers followed in a similar vein, and the 
ballots gave Mr. Bryan over a thousand votes out of the 
thirteen hundred. 


The nomination of Mr. Watson for Vice-President means 
that the People’s party will retain its distinctive organiza- 
tion through the campaign. As regards fusion upon 
Presidential electors, the Democrats can really afford to 
be generous to the Populists, knowing that the Senate is 
likely to elect Mr. Sewall in case the electors fail to choose 
a Vice-President. The Populists claim that the two tickets 
with Mr. Bryan at the head will poll a larger vote than either 
of them could singly. The Populist candidate for Vice- 
President is a man thirty-nine years of age, of fine character 
and ability, and witha magnetic power over a popular audi- 
ence. As was reported in our columns three years ago, the 
negroes of his district hold him in almost superstitious rev- 
erence. Deeply religious himself, he has had power to make 
his Georgia audiences believe that Populism was a religious 
movement. Mr. Watson was a Democratic member of Con- 
gress when he identified himself with the People’s. party. 
When he became a Populist he did not abandon his 
former Democratic beliefs, but he became a most bitter 
enemy of the Democratic organization. There are few of 
its leaders whom he has not fiercely assailed in the editorial 
columns of his paper. These editorials—all signed— 
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furnish the chief obstacle to complete fusion. He is a 
free trader, a believer in the sub-treasury plan of the Far- 
mers’ Alliance, a vigorous opponent of military expendi- 
tures, and (in local politics, at least) an ardent Prohibi- 
tionist. 

Alongside of the People’s Party Convention in St. Louis, 
last week, the National Silver Party and the National Direct 
Legislation League held their Conventions. The League 
' finished its work first. Its object was to secure the adop- 
tion of a direct legislation plank in the People’s Party plat- 
form, and this was obtained without difficulty. The League 
elected as its president, Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy, of New Jersey, 
an able and indefatigable advocate of direct legislation as 
the means by which the people can secure whatever 
reform public opinion supports. Among the vice-presidents 
elected was Postmaster-General Wilson—who, like The 
Outlook, believes that the reference of important public 
questions directly to the people prevents many legislative 
abuses and secures, ultimately, a more intelligent and 
more public-spirited citizenship. The National Silver 
Convention consisted mainly of men hitherto affiliated with 
the Republican Party—nearly two hundred delegates out of 
seven hundred being Union veterans. Ex-President Wil- 
liam P. St. John, of the Mercantile National Bank of New 
York, was made permanent chairman. Mr. St. John’s 
address was an unusually able argument to show that the 
free coinage of silver by the United States could not 
expand our currency more rapidly than the normal expan- 
sion of business demands. His best points were these : 


We offer an employment for money to an aggregate greater than 
the world’s spare silver will furnish us. The opposition threatens us 
with a flood of Europe’s silver upon our reopened mints. We an- 
-swer, Europe has no silver but her silver money. Her silver money 
values silver at from three cents to seven cents on the dollar higher 
than ours. Hence the European merchant or banker must sacrifice 
from 3 to 7 per cent of his full legal-tender money in order to recoin 
at our mints. Europe’s silverware, like America’s silverware, carries 
in it the additional value of labor and the manufacturer’s profit. They 
threaten us with a flood of silver from the far East. We answer that 
the course of silver is invariably eastward and never toward the West. 
British India is a perpetual sink of silver absorbing it never to return, 
by from thirty to sixty million dollars worth every year. And India’s 
absorption of silver will be enlarged by the steadiness of price for 
silver fixed by our reopened mints. They threaten us with a sudden 
retirement of $600,000,000 gold with the accompanying panic causing 
contraction and commercial disaster unparalleled. We answer that 
our total stock of gold, other than about $10,000,000 or $15,000,000 
circulating on the Pacific coast, is already in retirement. 


The chief business of the Silver Convention was to secure, 
if possible, the complete co-operation of the silver forces 
during the approaching campaign. General Warner, of 
Ohio, and some of the Democratic delegates were anxious 
that the Convention should adopt as its platform the cur- 
rency plank of the Chicago Convention, but the majority 
decided that such complete fusion with the Democrats 
would lessen the influence of the organization during the 
approaching campaign. The Convention endorsed the 
Democratic nominees, but adopted a platform of its own. 

The conference of gold-standard Democrats, held in 
Chicago last week to consider the calling of another Demo- 
cratic Convention, adopted a resolution declaring that such 
a Convention should be called not later than September 2. 


There were present at the conference prominent Democrats_ 


from Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. The strongly anti- 
silver States in the East were not represented, because the 
gold Democrats of those States still control the regular 
party organization, and are unwilling to lose that control by 
supporting a bolt this year. In New York State, however, 
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the Democratic organization which supported Everett P. 
Wheeler for Governor last year against David B. Hill has 
warmly indorsed the course recommended and will heartily 
support it. In New York and Brooklyn this organization 
contains the most respected element in the party. Mr. 
William C. Whitney also has issued a statement in- © 
dicating that he, too, favors the nomination of an 
anti-silver Democratic ticket. Mr. Whitney declares that 
the Republican managers “have shown no realizing 
sense of the situation, and ‘ persist’ in deriding all Demo- 
crats en masse,” instead of “ sinking partisanship ” and se- 
He especially 
criticises Mr. McKinley for continuing to discuss the tariff 
“which,” he says, “ has ceased to be an actual issue in the 
campaign as completely as slavery.’”’ Mr. Whitney’s entire | 
statement is an appeal to those in control of the Repwbli- 
can organization to relegate the tariff issue to the rear and 
conduct the campaign exclusively on the currency issue. 
From the Eastern standpoint this advice seems sensible, 
but in the doubtful State of Nebraska we find so able a 
leader as Senator Thurston appealing to all silver Republi- 
cans to vote for McKinley and protection, promising his 
own support to the fullest possible coinage of the Ameri- 
can product of silver. Mr. McKinley has already since 
the Chicago Convention transferred the emphasis of his 
speeches from the tariff to the currency. It is not likely 
that he can go further; and Mr. Whitney must join 
the movement for a new ticket if he refuses to vote the 
Republican ticket on account of the tariff issue. 


The continued exports of gold, and the reduction of the 
gold reserve in the Treasury below $100,000,000 led last 
week to an agreement among New York bankers to restore 
the reserve and check the outflow of gold until our crop ex- 
ports turn the balance of tradein ourfavor. Various banks 
agreed to furnish nearly $20,000,000 of gold to the Treas- 
ury in exchange for legal tender notes, and made an ar- 
rangement to sell foreign exchange at such a figure as will 
keep merchants from shipping gold to meet theif foreign 
obligations. When the sale of our crops leads to a Euro- 
pean demand for American bills the syndicate can clear 
itself. This operation is similar to that of the Morgan 
syndicate at the time of its first purchase of bonds. In 
the long run, just as much gold stays abroad, but it is 
considered desirable to check gold exports now, even if 
we shall import just so much less gold during the time 
that foreigners buy from us more largely than we from 
them. The restoration of the gold reserve in the Treasury 
without the issue of bonds is welcomed by all business 
men without regard to their views upon finance. Every 
sale of bonds means so much more money in the Treasury 
and so much less in the country, and there are those who 
fear that anothet bond sale would so contract the loanable 
funds available for private business as to force a panic. 


The most interesting of recent Government reports relate 
to our commerce during the last fiscal year, and the produc- 
tion of gold during the last calendar year. Our exports dur- 
ing the year ending in June were over $100,000,000 in excess 
of ourimports. Foreign nations bought of us $882,000,000 
worth of goods, while we bought of them only $780,000,000 
worth. Those who have believed that freer foreign com- 
merce has caused the prostration of industry will find it 
difficult to explain these figures. Regarding the produc- 
tion of gold, the official estimate for 1895 puts the total for 
the world at $203,000,000. This aggregate is almost twice 
as great as fifteen years ago, though only one-third larger 
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than thirty years ago. Just how much of this product is 
added to the currency cannot be said with precision. 
Soetbeer and Giffen, it will be recalled, estimated a few 
years ago that the consumption of gold for jewelry, gilding, 
and other non-monetary uses had increased so rapidly that 


it almost equaled the entire product of the mines. Soet- 
beer’s figures up to 1885 were as follows: 
product Non- Y lus 
1851-70..... $136,000,060 $44,000,000 $92,000,000 
1881-85..... 104,000,000 80,000,000 24,000,000 


No equally authoritative estimate for the non-monetary 
consumption of gold in 1895 can be given, but Soetbeer’s 
and Giffen’s estimates at the beginning of the present 
decade would indicate that the non-monetary consumption 
is now in the neighborhood of $125,000,000. If so, there is 
again $80,000,000 worth of gold to be added to the world’s 
currency yearly. The world production of silver is now 
barely equal to the production of gold. If both metals 
were remonetized, the world’s currency would still increase 
less than three per cent. a year. Bimetallism does not mean 
inflation. 

The State Board of Charities of this State has recently 
appointed a committee of investigation and inspection to 
visit the charities throughout the entire State, and the 
authority of the Board gives it the power to close such as 
are undesirable or undeserving of support from the State. 
This department of inspection will devote its attention first 
to the free dispensaries of the State. The increase in the 
number of these dispensaries has reached the danger-point, 
and the Board proposes to give special attention to them 
at once. These dispensaries collect money from generous 
and benevolent people. The small amount given establishes 
them on a very limited foundation. The next step is to 
file an application to the State, the city, or the county for 
aid. There are small dispensaries in the State which get 
but $1,500 a year from the State, an amount so small that 
it barely enables them to live, with the aid of volunteer sub- 
scriptions. Without doubt thousands of people abundantly 
able to pay for medical attendance use the dispensaries, 
and are not discouraged from using them because each 
case figures in the annual report. The law under which 
the new State Board of Charities now acts gives it the 
largest opportunity for investigation, and should it not 


take the final step of closing these unnecessary dispensaries 


the information which will be gathered through this inspec- 
tion department will be of value to the sociologist and the 
philanthropist. The new law states that the State Board 
of Charities “shall visit, inspect, and maintain a general 
supervision of all institutions, societies, or associations 
which are of charitable, eleemosynary, correctional, or 
‘-reformatory character, whether State or municipal, incor- 
porated or not incorporated, which are made subject to its 
supervision by the Constitution or by law.” In the end, 
institutions that are not maintained at the standard of ex- 
cellence which the State demands, and those institutions 
which threaten to destroy individual responsibility and 
undermine character by providing unnecessary charity, 
will be wiped out of existence, and thousands of dollars 
saved to the State and to individuals. 


The usual summer strike of the tailors of New York and 
Brooklyn began last week. The trouble has been agitat- 
ing the strike leaders and the contractors and manufactur- 
ers for some time, The manufacturers, anticipating the 
climax some weeks ago, began reducing the quantity of 
work given to the contractors, thus making a strike impos- 
sible from scarcity of work. The strike leaders declared 
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the strike indefinitely postponed about two weeks ago. The 
manufacturers resumed the full issue of work for the season, 
and, as soon as the shops were working on full time again, 
the strike was declared. The leaders succeeded in calling 
out 4,000 workers the first day ; in two days about 12,000 
were out. Before the close of the week the strike was 
general. The charge of the men is that there have been 
reduction of wages and a return to the task system. This 
system compels a man to do a certain piece of work in one 
day. If he cannot, and the work requires a day and a 
half, or even two days, he receives but one day’s pay. 
The men struck against this system and won last year. 
The manufacturers are held responsible for the strike. 
The strikers claim that the manufacturers reduce the price 
for the contractors, forcing them to reduce the wages of 
the men, and to return to the task system. The Jewish 
holidays begin September 9 and last about four weeks ; 
the leaders believe that the manufacturers will yield, as the 
men do not work during these holidays. The conditions 
under which the several branches of clothing makers work, 
and the wages received, result in the worst possible home 
conditions. These conditions induce restlessness because 
of their awful monotony, and anything that offers a 
change is welcome. The wages are so low as to make a 
period of idleness attractive. The men for the most part 
are ignorant and cannot comprehend a contract, and are 
led like sheep by those in whom they have confidence 
at the time. The manufacturers and contractors, for the 
most part, are shrewd workers who have come from the 
ranks. They know the weakness, the helplessness, the 
trustfulness, and the ignorance of the men with whom they 
deal. They use their knowledge in their dealings, and the 
tailors are the tools, at one time of the manufacturers, the 
next of labor leaders, and all the time are the victims of a 
trade that is carried on under conditions of supply and 
demand that makes the supply of labor always greater than 
the demand, because women and children can, and do 
perform so large a part of the work at low wages. This, 
with the short seasons, make the tailoring trade the despair 
of those who try to deal with it from an economic basis 
founded on Christian principles. 


Centennial anniversaries of the founding of cities are not 
as yet common in the Western States. That observed by 
Cleveland last week had more than local interest. On 
July 22,a hundred years ago, General Moses Cleaveland, at 
the head of a small party of surveyors sent out to the 
Western Reserve by the Connecticut Land Company, 
landed at the mouth of the Cuyahoga River and selected 
the site of what is now a city of about 350,000 inhabitants. 
The Indian claims to the Reserve had been bought for 
$1,500, two oxen, and a hundred gallons of whiskey. It. 
will be remembered that the entire Reserve had been 
accepted by Connecticut as a settlement of its territorial 
claims against the general Government under its ancient 
charter, which conveyed land westward to the South Sea. 
Thirteen counties of Ohio now occupy the Reserve which 
was sold by Connecticut to the land company mentioned 
above for $1,200,000. The growth of the city was for 
many years slow. Even at the outbreak of the Civil War 
it had less than 50,000 people. From that time on, how. 
ever, it advanced by leaps and bounds. The splendid 
situation of the city gave it many commercial advantages 
and it soon became of great importance both as a shipping 
and manufacturing center. It has now twelve railways, 
two hundred miles of electric street railways, and at the 
last census was credited with manufactures to the yearly 
value of near $100,000,000, and the assessed valuation of 
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real estate was over $70,000,000. In religious and educa- 
‘tional facilities, in its municipal administration, and in the 
thrift and intelligence of its people, Cleveland stands high 
among American cities. The exercises of last week were 
elaborate and varied, beginning with religious services on 
Sunday and continuing throughout the week. The pro- 
gramme included an oration by General Hawley, of Con- 
necticut; a poem, by Mr. J. J. Pratt, and addresses by 
Governor Bushnell, of Ohio; Governor Coffin, of Connec- 
ticut; Mr. McKinley, and others. 


After twenty-five years’ work, a code of civil law for the 
entire German Empire has been completed and accepted 
by the Reichstag. Hereafter every country in Germany 
will have the same civil law, and that law will be access- 
ible in a systematized form. The demand for codification, 
says the New York “Tribune,” began during the struggle 
for independence in 1813-14. It was revived at the time 
of the democratic uprising of 1848, and again in 1866. 
The work, however, was not formally undertaken until the 
“‘ freedom and unity ” of Germany were established in 1871. 
The ablest jurists in the Empire were engaged to perform 
it. Their first draft, however, was unsatisfactory to the 
German Parliament because the scholarly commissioners 
followed the lines of the Roman law rather than those of 
the Germanic. The work at first submitted had to be 
turned over to an entirely new commission for radical 
revision. The revised code is said to be as distinctively 
Germanic as its predecessor had been Roman. Individual 
rights, especially property rights, are less sharply accent- 
uated, and mutual obligations receive greater considera- 
tion. The new code establishes several important reforms. 
For example, it guards better than before the rights of 
tenants and the interests of debtors. The latter’s imple- 
ments of trade are exempted from seizure. Prince Bis- 
marck’s policy to make marriage a civil contract is accepted. 
In Prussia divorce will be less easily obtained than here- 
tofore—adultery and hopeless insanity being the only 
grounds recognized. Politically, the most important effect 
of the new code will be the further unification of the Em- 
pire. 

In the House of Commons last week the Government 
advanced somewhat with the progress of the Irish Land 
Bill, notwithstanding its sensational defeat of Wednesday. 
On that day an amendment was carried against the wishes 
of the Government by a vote of 99 to 86. The defeat was 
caused partly by the absence of many members at the wed- 
ding of Princess Maud, and partly by the defection of Con- 
servative landlords who objected to the proposed payment 
of cash instead of stock in purchase transactions as bene- 
fiting the Government unduly; the stock commands a 
premium which is now divided between landlord and 
tenants. The following day Mr. Balfour made an earnest 
plea for united party action and deprecated obstruction. 
The personal impression made by Mr. Balfour was a strong 
one, and for the present at least the harassing tactics of 
the enemies of the Land Bill within the Conservative 
Unionists’ ranks have ceased. The bill is regarded with 
some favor by Mr. Harrington, Mr. Healy, and several 
other Irish leaders, and there has even been discussion of 
a possible future Irish-Conservative alliance. Outside of 
Parliament the principal subject of discussion in Great 
Britain has been Dr. Jameson’s trial, which resulted on 
Tuesday of this week in his conviction and sentence 
to fifteen months’ imprisonment. Meanwhile the Cape 
Town House of Assembly has adopted a report impli- 
cating Cecil Rhodes, Alfred Beit, and others in the 
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Johannesburg raid. The report declares that Rhodes knew 
all about the plan and took no steps to stop the raid, and 
that all the funds for the raid were contributed by the 
British South Africa Company, and with the knowledge of 
the London office, the money being afterwards refunded by 
by Mr. Rhodes. 

| & 

The prediction, widely made at the time of Lord Salis- 
bury’s public denial of Great Britain’s responsibility for 
Armenia, that new massacres would follow, has now been 
accomplished. It is hard to get anything like exact infor- 
mation, but the rumors of wide-spread destruction in the 
neighborhood of Van, in June, is confirmed by a dispatch 
to the London “Chronicle,” which states that the latest 
accounts received there are to the effect that forty prosper- 
ous villages around Van have been destroyed, and every 
male over eight years of age killed. The total killed are 
placed at 12,800. Correspondence from Van received in 
Boston, dated June 23, states that on that day the slaughter 
had ceased, and the refugees, who had crowded the mis- 
sionary quarters, were returning to their despoiled homes 
under promise of protection by the authorities. One letter 
says: “ But for eight days previous the people at the mis- 
sion could hear the almost continual discharge of guns, and 
could see in every direction the columns of smoke marking 
the wanton burning of property. In the continuous stream 
of refugees flowing through the gates of the mission were 
many with bullet wounds or sabre cuts, and they brought 
harrowing tales of relatives slain. Within the mission 
some 15,000 people were camped on two acres of ground. 
They had brought food and bedding with them and had 
improvised shelter of boards and mats. Hundreds came 
in from the near villages, naked, starving, and wounded, 
and brought news that: hardly an Armenian village had 
escaped pillage.’ The massacre ceased on the receipt of 
special orders from Constantinople, and there can be no 
doubt that it could have been averted by the Sultan if he 
had wished. Indeed, in view of the past, the belief will 
increase, that all these massacres have been, if not directly 
ordered, at least allowed, in pursuit of a determined policy. 
It remains to be seen whether this new defiance of Christ- 
endom will stir the blood of the diplomats of the Great 
Powers. No attempts at characterization of the infamies 
of Turkish government, and of the infamous supineness 
of the Christian nations,can add to the meaning of the 
simple facts. 

Matters in Crete, as we have before said, are ap- 
proaching a crisis, the Cretans taking a more uncompro- 
mising attitude and following a very definite programme of 
opposition to the Turkish Government. The New Civil 
Governor, Prince Georgi Berovich, appointed by the Turk- 
ish Government as an act of conciliation, is an Albanian 
and a Christian, born to the use of the Greek language 
and supposed to be in sympathy with Greek ideas. He 
has already acted as a Governor of the island of Samas, 
where he is said to have stood firmly for the rights of the 
island against attempted encroachments. If he were free 
to carry out his own policy in Crete, he might do much; 
but under the duplicate system of administration, explained 
in these columns lately, he has two Mussulman associates, 
one of whom is the Commander-in-Chief of the island, and 
in possession, therefore, of the militaryarms. The attempt 
to call the Assembly of the island at Cavea two weeks ago 
was a failure. A meeting of the Assembly, however, was 
held later, the Christian delegates withdrew in a body, and 
published at the same time a formal declaration which 
sets forth their grievances and demands. The feeling 
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throughout the island is evidently growing in intensity. 


Bloodshed has occurred ina number of places. The Greek 
Government has notified the Powers that the difficulties 
cannot be settled by diplomacy, and a conference will be 
called at an early date. Meanwhile another severe blow 
to Turkish power is threatened by the spreading revolt in 


Macedonia. 
& 


The Outlook has recently commented on the determina- 
tion of the French Government to make ,Madagascar a 
French colony. It is easier to discuss the matter in the 
Assembly than to accomplish it in the island, and there are 
many signs of renewed trouble in that quarter. The Hovas 
are conducting the same sort of warfare against the French 
which the Cubans are conducting against the Spaniards ; 
that is to say, a guerrilla warfare, very effective in a small 
way, extremely harassing, and almost impossible to extin- 
guish. There are also those jealousies which always arise 
between civil and military authorities, and which have for 
so many centuries been the bane of all colonization or 
occupation schemes in which the army has been employed. 
The French Resident, M. Laroche, finds himself, as the 
saying goes, between the devil and the deep sea. He has 
to deal with the Queen on one side and with the French 
settlers on the other side, and the interests of the two are 
entirely divergent. In his endeavor to secure quiet and to 
remove just causes of grievance he has taken positions 
which have brought down upon him the displeasure of his 
own countrymen, who declare that he is altogether too 
impartial in commercial affairs, and too indifferent to 
French interests. He has also succeeded in arousing the 
animosity of the military authorities, and it is now reported 
that he is to be removed. What the island needs above 
everything else, from the French standpoint, is capital and 
colonists, and it gets neither to any great extent. 


The bold proposal of M. Andrée to cross the North 
Polar regions in a balloon was so startling that it was first 
regarded as a hoax, then as a hare-brained scheme which 
could never be actually undertaken. The plan, however, 
has been seriously entered upon, funds have been forth- 
coming, two men of scientific attainments have volunteered 
to accompany M. Andrée, and the expectation is that late 
in July or early in August the attempt will be made. M. 
Andrée, at last accounts, was at Dane Island, at the North- 
ern end of Spitzenberg. There he has erected a house 
large enough to use for the purpose of inflating his balloon, 
which is 75 feet high in itself; the distance from the top 
of the balloon to the bottom of the car is 97 feet. The 
construction of the great air-ship is believed to be superior 
to anything of the kind ever attempted, and its proven 
impermeability to gas is remarkable. The car in which the 
_ three men will sleep in turn, is most ingeniously contrived ; 
its top serves as a platform, and above, in the nettings, 
between the ropes holding the car, space has been con- 
trived in which to carry scientific instruments, provisions, 
and even sledges. A cooking apparatus is included in the 
stores. The total carrying capacity of the balloon is 6,500 
pounds. Three drag-ropes will be carried, of different 
lengths, and M. Andrée claims to be able to steer the bal- 
loon within certain limits by shifting the positions of 
these ropes and by use of a sail. The companions of 
the bold aeronaut are Dr. Nils Eckholm, meteorologist, 
and Nils Strendberg, naturalist. The preparations for 
Scientific observations are extremely elaborate. Of course, 
it will be impossible to make any landings, but, by means 
of the drag-ropes, it is planned to keep at a uniform eleva- 
tion of 150 meters from the ground. Whether the course 
will take the adventurers into the region closely adjacent 
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to the North Pole remains to be seen. Provisions are taken 
for about four months, but M. Andrée confidently expects 
to drift back into the outskirts of civilization within half 
that time or less. Whether he will land in Siberia or on 
this continent is absolutely a matter of conjecture. Circu- 
lars in Russian have been distributed widely in Northern 
regions, describing the balloon and instructing the natives 
how to act in case they should see it. The explorers seem 
absolutely to ignore the necessary personal dangers 
involved, but they have shown great ingenuity in perfect- 
ing the details of their plans and in leaving as little as 
possible to chance. 


. A Campaign of Education 


The value of the political campaign on which the country 
has entered depends very largely on the spirit in which it is 
conducted. If it is to be a campaign of abuse of one party 
and laudation of the other, it will be a great waste of 
energy ; if it is to be a campaign of fair and candid dis- 
cussion, it will mark an advance in the political develop- 
ment of the American people. No questions were ever 
before the people which demanded such clearness of judg- 
ment and such dispassionateness of temper. Financial 
questions, in their very nature, can be answered intelli- 
gently only by those who have made a study of financial 
conditions, principles, and history. They cannot be rightly 
answered out of a good heart, a sound patriotism or a 
righteous intention ; the best man will go astray unless he 
informs himself. The campaign ought, therefore, to be 
above everything else educational, through dispassionate- 
ness of temper and candid discussion. At the beginning it 
looked very much as if neither of these qualities would be 
present to any great degree. The press on both sides and in 
all sections started out in an agressive and abusive temper ; 
but there are already signs of better things in a recognition 
of the fact that there can be honest differences between 
honest men on the currency question, and that an intelli- 
gent people, priding itself on its practical sagacity, must 
not make the stupid blunder of deciding such questions in 
a passion. 

Two things are to be deprecated in this campaign. 
First, the raising of the sectional issue. The currency 
issue is not a sectional issue, although it happens that the 
country is to a certain extent divided along geographical 
lines. It will be found, however, that in every section of 
the country there is a vigorous minority which will fight 
against the majority. The commercial interests of this 
country are fundamentally one. There are certain local 
interests which may be conflicting, but these are very sub- 
sidiary and temporary. When the West prospers the East 
prospers; when the West suffers the East suffers, and 
vice versa. The commercial unity of the country was 
never more strikingly exhibited than at this moment, and 
they must be either very superficial observers or self- 
seeking politicians who fail to see it. It may be said 
without exaggeration that he who attempts to base the 
present struggle on sectional differences, and to emphasize 
those differences, is either an incompetent leader or a 
demagogue who is seeking, by the cheapest method and in 
the most unpatriotic spirit, to make capital out of the 
unhappy readiness of the human race to divide itself 
geographically and to develop local jealousies. There 
must be no misunderstanding between the three sections 
of the country, for such misunderstandings often lead to 
very calamitous results. If the North and South had thor- 
oughly understood each other thirty-five years ago, it is 
safe to say that there would have been no war. No 
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weight whatever ought to be attached to the utterances of 
a sectionalist in this controversy. 

Nor ought any weight to be attached to the utterances 
of a man who attempts to play class against class, who is 
glib in talking about the bankers, Wall Street, the creditor 
class, or equally glib in talking about repudiators and crazy 
Silverites. It is impossible to create sharply defined 
antagonisms between classes in this country. The creditor 
class is found everywhere and is made up, not of a small 
group of wealthy bankers and financiers, but of an innum- 
erable company of people of small means and thrifty habits. 
The debtor class is scattered also in all parts of the 
country and is made up, not of spendthrifts and financial 
blatherskites, but, for the most part, of honest people who 
are struggling to get on in the world. Whatever hurts the 
creditor ultimately hurts the debtor, and whatever damages 
the debtor ultimately damages the creditor also. The two 
groups are so scattered all through the country that it is 
impossible to draw the line between them, and he who 
attempts to draw the line arbitrarily and to create class 
antagonism is, like the sectionalist, either incompetent to 
deal with the question or too unpatriotic to merit attention. 
The great body of the American people arehonest. They 


are neither repudiators nor Anarchists. Anarchy, as Mr. ° 


Bryan has lately said, has no place in this country. Repudi- 
ation has had a small place and a very discreditable one. 
It has never been, however, and in our belief, never will 
be, the doctrine of any considerable number of people. 
Those papers opposed to the free silver movement, who are 
satisfying themselves and their readers by denouncing the 
advocates of free coinage as repudiators and Anarchists, 
will do well to substitute a little thinking for loose and 
unmeaning vituperation. Indeed, the chief danger which 
the anti-free coinage movement now faces is the danger of 
despising the strength and quality of those who advocate 
free coinage. The Outlook is opposed to the free coinage 
movement, but it is also opposed to any attempt to classify 
avery considerable section of the American people as dis- 
honest in intention or as antagonistic to the rights of 
property. It will be the purpose of The Outlook during 
the present campaign to furnish its readers, so far as it can, 
with absolutely uncolored reports of the progress of the 
discussion. It has not concealed, and will not conceal, its 
Own position, but it will endeavor to supply its readers with 
that which is so difficult to get, a fair, dispassionate and 
intelligent report of what is actually happening in all sec- 
tions and among men of all party affiliations. This policy 
is not only in line with the conviction of The Outlook, but 
it is also the highest compliment which it can pay to its 
readers. 

Every man of voting age owes it to himself and the 
country to thoroughly inform himself upon the issues now 
awaiting decision. The Outlook urges all its readers to 
familiarize themselves with the currency problem, and it 
suggests, among others, the following books selected from 
a large group, because presenting in the most candid 
and compact form the divergent positions of those who 
believe-in gold monometallism, in international bimetallism 
and in the free coinage of silver : 


1. International Bimetallism, by Francis A. Walker. Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25. (Bimetallism). 

2. The Case against Bimetallism, by Robert Giffen. George Bell & 
Sons, London. $2. (Monometallism). 

3. An Honest Dollar, by E. Benjamin Andrews. American Eco- 
nomic Association. 75 cts. (Bimetallism). 

4. The Silver Situation in the United States, by F. W. Taussig. 
Putnams. 75 cts. (Monometallism). 

5. The Speech in Congress by Charles A. Towne, of Minnesota, in 
favor of the free coinage of silver, the reply of J. I. McCleary, of the 
same State, and the speech in Congress of William J. Bryan. These 
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speeches can be obtained from the Democratic and Republican 
National Committees. 


The Simplicity of Christianity 

He who takes his Bible up as a collection of literature, 
lays aside the theologically colored glasses through which 
he has been accustomed to read it, and endeavor simply to 
see what the writers meant when they wrote, will find it full 
of most radical utterances. In nothing is it more radical 
than in the simplicity of the religion which it commends. | 
Its whole message might be summed up in three affirma- 
tions: First, that God is a righteous God; second, that 
he demands righteousness of his children, and demands 
nothing else; and, third, that he will help his children to 
righteousness if they desire it and will accept his help. 

The first affirmation distinguishes the worship of Juda- 
ism—and of Christianity, which is the culmination of Juda- 
ism—from all worship of mere power, whether it manifest 
itself in the immoral ritual of the Phoenicians or in an 
unmoral reverence for the Infinite and Eternal Energy of 
Herbert Spencer. The reverence of Moses and the Proph- 
ets, of Christ and the Apostles, is for moral beauty, the 
beauty of holiness; their awe is the awe of love. Chris- 
tianity refuses to bow before power; it bows only before 
moral excellence. This is the meaning of the New Testa- 
ment revelation of God in Christ Jesus: love dissociated 
from power, love revealing itself in weakness, love strong 
even in defeat, is set before the world as the revelation of 
God, the secret of his divineness, the true object of rever- 
ence. 

All affirmations respecting God’s law and man’s duty to 
him are included in the second affirmation: God demands 
righteousness of his children, and he demands nothing 
else. ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 

To be a Christian is to follow Christ; that is, to be 
guided by his principles and inspired by his spirit. ‘Thou 
desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it,” is the con- 
stant message of the prophets in the Old Testament and 
the Apostles in the New. We have sometimes added 
other requirements and sometimes substituted others; but 
the addition is useless, and the substitution is worse than 
useless. God requires nothing but righteousness of his 
children. Ritual, whether it be of the Levitical Code, of 
the Episcopal cathedral, or of the Quaker meeting-house, 
is useful only in case it promotes righteousness, useless 
if it does not. God will never take anything else as a sub- 
stitute for personal character, whether offered by man or 
on his behalf. Salvation is not a method by which men 
can get into heaven without character ; salvation is charac- 
ter. Christ came, not to provide a substitute for righteous- 
ness, but to help men to attain righteousness. 

For, in the third place, God will help his children to attain 
righteousness if they desire to attain it, and will accept his. 
help. Desire to attain it is repentance; acceptance of his 
help is faith. The meaning of the oft-repeated declaration 
that salvation is offered on condition of repentance and 
faith is not that God will let a sinner off from threatened 
penalty if he is sorry that he has sinned, and believes cer- 
tain affirmations of the Church or the Bible concerning 
Christ. It means that there is only one method of attain- 
ing character: first, sincerely desiring it; and, second, 
willingly accepting God’s help in attaining it. The object 
of prayer, Bible study, church service, is always, or ought 
always to be, the same: not the performance of a duty to 
God, but an opening of the soul to him. We serve God 
only by serving our fellow-men. What we call public ser- 
vice is really a means by which he serves us. 
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“What doth the Lord require of thee, O man, but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?”’ 
To do justly is to treat our neighbor as we would wish him 
to treat us. To love mercy is to desire to do more than 
justice—to have pity for the unfortunate, the erring, and 
the sinful, and to wish to serve them. To walk humbly 
with thy God is to be his companion, receiving life from 
him, and living the life of justice and mercy, because in- 
spired by his justice and his mercy. This is religion, and 
the whole of religion. All things else which we call relig 
ion are either formal statements of these simple truths or 
aids to this simple life. For nothing can be simpler— 
though many substitutes seem to men easier—than true 
religion, the religion of Judaism and Christianity, the relig- 
ion of Moses and David and Isaiah and Paul and John 
and Christ. 


The Future of Democracy 


Readers of The Outlook will not overlook the review of 
Mr. Lecky’s “‘ Liberty and Democracy” which appears on 
another page; a book so serious in temper and show- 
ing such painstaking preparation cannot be overlooked by 
those who care for the problems of modern society. What- 
ever we may think of Mr. Lecky’s point of view, and how- 
ever we may differ from some of his criticisms, there can 
be no doubt that he correctly understands and interprets 
the political movement of our century. That is distinctly 
a movement from government by the best toward govern- 
ment by the all; from Aristos to Demos. Nowhere is it to 
be seen more clearly than in the United States, though it 
has been more sudden in France and perhaps more radical 
in Great Britain. Aristos seeks to have the nation gov- 
erned by the best, or, failing in that, to give the best a pre- 
ponderance of political power, or, if that proves impossible, 
to give the best at least a veto on demos. How to secure 
the best is a question variously answered. It may be done 
by giving special political prerogatives to a hereditary 
class in whom excellence has been secured by breeding ; 
or by giving such advantages to wealth by affixing a 
property qualification to suffrage, on the assumption that 
the well-to-do are generally more intelligent and virtuous 
than the poor; or by directly attaching an educational 
qualification to the suffrage, thus excluding at least the 
illiterate ; or by confining political privileges to one race, 
as the white race to the exclusion of the negro, or the 
Anglo-Saxon to the exclusion of the Celt. It may be done 
also by safeguards which will exclude all but men of cer- 
tain classes in the representative assemblies—as, for 
example, as in England, by giving no compensation to 
legislators, so that no one can afford to go to Parliament 
unless he has an independent income ; or as in Hawaii, by 
requiring all legislators to possess a certain income, 
and in either case leaving the representative assembly 
to govern the people. By these and other methods, 
endeavor is made to give political authority to the best 
in the nation. Democracy does not so much criticise 
the method as object to the result. The object of 
Demos is to substitute government by the all for govern- 
ment by the best. Demos believes the State has less to 
fear from the prejudices of the ignorant and the poor than 
from class legislation, which inevitably follows from con- 
ferring power upon a class. He would leave Aristos to 
exercise as much influence as he can, but would give him no 
power. He believes that representative assemblies are not 


to govern the people, but are to represent the people; not 
to form their will for them, but to execute the will which 
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they have formed for themselves: He believesin “ one man 
one vote ’—that is, that in the State neither wealth nor cul- 
ture is to have any other political advantage than such as 
its influence confers upon it. He believes in electing the 
President by the people, not by an electoral college ; m 
electing Senators by the people of the State, not by the 
State Legislatures; in introducing the referendum and ex- 
tending it where it has been introduced ; in adding to the 
referendum the initiative; in giving legislators remunera- 
tion in order that poor men may be sent to the representa- 
tive assemblies; in lessening the power of the landed aris- 
tocracy and reducing the veto power of the House of 
Lords until it becomes only a power to compel the ref- 
erence of important constitutional questions back to the 
people for final decision; in Home Rule alike for the cities 
in the United States and for Ireland in Great Britain ; in 
the extension of the suffrage to all classes, including the 
negro in the South and the agricultural laborer in Eng- 
land; in short, he believes in the abolition alike. of all 
legislation 4y class and all legislation for class, and the 
substitution therefor of legislation dy the people and /or 
the people. 

The characteristic of the present age, politically, is the 
gradual transition of our aristocracy to democracy, from 
government by Aristos to government by Demos. The 
Napoleonic wars, by their overthrow of Old World des- 
potisms, prepared the way for such transition in Europe. 
Mr. Gladstone has been the political leader of this move- 
ment in England. The Civil War gave it a revolutionary 
impulse in this country. Every political change of any 
importance during the last hundred years has been a 
change in the direction of transferring political power from 
Aristos to Demos. The Republic has been substituted for 
the Empire in France, constitutional government for a 
congeries of petty despotisms in Italy, a guasi constitu- 
tional monarchy for absolutism in Spain ; the power of the 
people has increased in Germany, in spite of a strong 
Emperor and a still stronger Prime Minister; the suffrage 
has been extended in England until it has become nearly 
universal, and simultaneously the power of the House of * 
Lords has been diminished, until it has become only the 
power of a brake; and this revolution has been practically 
recognized by the statesman and diplomat at the head of 
the Roman Catholic Church, the distinguishing character- 
istic of whose pontificate has been his modification of the 
traditional policy of that Church from that of partnership 
with Aristos in control of the people to that of partnership 
with Demos in control of the State. Sir Henry Maine is 
quite right in thinking this movement is as yet only an 
experiment. Mr. Lecky is quite right in thinking that it 
is attended with grave perils. Both are far more nearly 
right than Mr. Carnegie: Democracy is not yet Trium- 
phant Democracy. The experiment is, in truth, at once 
splendid and appalling; full of magnificent possibilities, but 
also of possibilities which are terrible to contemplate. 
The value of Mr. Lecky’s work is that he sees so clearly 
what this transition involves, that he knows so truly the 
various movements, eddies, currents and counter-currents 
which make it what it is, and that he tells the story, in the 
main, in so judicial a temper. Thoroughly as we believe 
in the movement, and hopeful as we are of its final out- 
come, we regard this book as all the more valuable be- 
cause it is written by one who is critical of it, and who 
plainly perceives the perils which a more optimistic and 
enthusiastic writer would fail to see, and not infrequently 
suggests directions in which we may look for safeguards 
from what is the greatest danger of democracy, its panics 
and its passions. 
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Women and Municipal Reform 


Every year shows an increase in the number of women 
interested in municipal affairs. This interest has resulted 
in organizations having for their specific object the 
improvement of the conditions that make or mar the com- 
fort and the convenience of life in every city. To accom- 
plish results that bear some relation to effort it is necessary 
to thoroughly arouse the people of the whole community. 
This can only be accomplished by organizations on the 
basis‘of some political unit. The Assembly District basis 
offers a political unit of the widest scope to activities and 
the; one that naturally has the most direct influence on 
legislation. It is being realized that many of the evils 
with which communities are afflicted have their roots or 
remedies in legislative action. Organizations of women on 
the line of ‘the Assembly District basis would reach the 
greatest number of women representing all classes. It 
probably would be a difficult thing to find an Assembly 


District that does not have within its bounds representatives . 


of every social stratum. The redemption of every munici- 
pality depends on the uniting of representatives of all 
classes in organizations that exist to accomplish the com- 
mon good. The uniting of all classes becomes then a 
question of locality. Another advantage of the Assembly 
District basis of organization is that it affords the means of 
making known the needs of each section of the city to the 
people of that section. Sections widely separated geo- 
graphically are often hampered by similar evils, while 
contiguous sections frequently have one need in com- 
mon. No city was ever snatched from the control of 
politicians, who made politics a trade, by a class of its 
citizens, It is the common activity of all citizens in suffi- 
cient numbers that gives the victory to reform. Women 
must learn this. Social affiliation is the foundation for 
social functions, but not for political redemption. 

Any organization of women existing to-day for municipal 
reform in any direction could organize on the Assembly 
District basis. The membership list would show, if the 
organization has been placed on a right foundation, repre- 
sentatives from all sections of the city. Taking the mem- 
bership list, it is a simple matter to choose the leading or 
strongest member in each Assembly District, give her at the 
beginning as aids any two or three who are willing to work 
with her, and then let this little group concentrate energies 
on what, for definiteness, we will call the home section. 
Interest all the pastors in that section, secure the privilege 
of addressing the women of every congregation on what- 
-ever aspect of municipal life may be made the special 
object of the organization ; the kindergartners in all the free 
kindergartens should be interested ; the mothers connected 
with the mothers’ classes in the free kindergartens should 
be reached ; every organization of women in each Assembly 
District should be made familiar with the plan of organiza- 
tion. An office, no matter how small, should be secured 
and placed in charge of a paid clerk for the working hours 
of the aay; a library of pamphlets on municipal law and 
municipal questions should be collected. Meetings of the 
members should be held at one place, and at one hour, and 
on one day in the week, in the district. The homes, the 
schools, the streets, the station-houses, public baths, lodging- 
houses, public markets, municipal departments—every sub- 
ject that affects municipal life—could be reached through 
these organizations, for in each Assembly District would be 
found women who were interested in these different sub- 
jects. Bringing these together would mean the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and the creation of public sentiment, the 
elements involved in the regeneration of the homes of the 
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cities. The president of a branch organization should be 
one of the executive board of the central body whose duty 
it should be to control the general workings of the branches, 
and to form a reservoir on which the branches could 
draw for speakers. Any organization of women, especially 
among the tenement-house class, should make an oppor- 
tunity, at least once a month, for the husbands and the 
sons and daughters who work, to meet with the members. 


The Outlook Vacation Fund 


Among the girls at Elmcote this week is one of eighteen, who for 
four years has been employed in one of the dry goods stores on a 
thoroughfare through a tenement-house district. The girl’s face is 
colorless. She is contented and happy, and does not look upon her- 
self in any way as a martyr. She works from eight o’clock in the 
morning till half-past nine at night four days in the week, from eight 
o’clock in the morning till seven one day, and from 8 A.M. to 
twelve o’clock, midnight, on Saturday, for the sum of $4 a week, 
which is the highest wages paid to any but the heads of departments 
in this store, the advertisements of which not infrequently occupy half 
a page of two or three of the dailies in the city whereit is located. In 
conversation with her, an attempt was made to get at her point of 
view of the system under which she was working. She would not 
understand you if you used the word system, nor would she understand 
you at all if you told her that you were sorry for her. She graduated 
from the factory to the shop. At the factory she received $5 a week 
about thirty-five weeks in the year. The work was unpleasant and 
dirty. The store is clean, and the $4 a week wages is received fifty- 
two weeks in the year, except for two weeks, when the girl takes her 
vacation. She is one of four wage-earners supporting a family of nine, 
who occupy three rooms in a tenement-house containing sixteen 
families. We publish a letter from another girl who has been working 
at straw-sewing in the busy season for four or five years. Work is 
now slack, and, as the girl must support her mother, she had to find 
something else to do. This is what she-said : “ I found employment in 
a store on Broadway, not far from our home [that is, the eastern dis- 


trict of Brooklyn] but the work was too hard and mamma did not 


allow me to return. The hours were from 8 A.M. to 9:30 P.M. ; Saturday, 
from 8 A.M. to 12 P.M.; Sunday,8 A.M.tol P.M. Do you not think the 
hours were real long? And you may imagine how very tired I was, work- 
ing so long for so very littly pay.” The pay was $3.50 per week. A raid 
was made on the stores in the eastern district three weeks ago 
on Sunday morning and an attempt made to close them. The allies 
of the police in closing these stores on Sunday morning were the men 
whose shops had been closed by the police; they acted as scouts. 
Two letters to these two girls asking them the same question received 
about the same reply. The question was, “ Whom do you hold respon- 
sible for keeping the shops open evenings and Sunday mornings ?” 
In both cases the reply was, practically, “ The women who live in the 
neighborhood. They will not do their shopping in the daytime, and 
many of them could just as well buy Saturday evening the things 
that they leave till Sunday morning. If the women would not buy 
the men would have to close the stores.” One of these girls, several 
months after her return from Elmcote, said,“ Do you know, when a 
woman is ugly, when I am waiting upon her, I always think about that 
meadow in front of the house, and then she can’t bother me.” 


THE VACATION FUND 


Medova, D 4 00 

Miss D. 3 00 
Young Ladies, Mrs. aN Stearns’s School, Amherst, Mass. 10 00 
trom a Friend, Nau tuck, 5 00 
Two Friends, Hulett’s Landing, oe 20 
B., New Milford, 5 00 
“In Memoriam 10 00 
+S Maroa, 5 00 
East Orange, N. J 25 00 
F. A. K Cincinnati, 1 00 
WwW Woman, New ce 5 00 
M. eee cee 1 00 
K. F. Westun 20 00 
Anonymous, St. Johnsbury, 10 00 
20 00 


Make checks atart to The Outlook. 
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Prophets of the Christian Faith’ 


IX.—Horace Bushnell 
By the Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D. 


_ORACE BUSHNELL appeared at a 
time when a theologian was greatly 
needed in New England. The 
force of Edwards’s influence had 
spent itself, or, rather, its soul had 
gone to feed an intellectual ideal- 
ism, and its body had degenerated 
into a hard formalism. His over- 
whelming sense and assertion of 
God—a thing not easily brought 
within the limits of theology or 
philosophy as they are usually re- 
garded—had lost its inspiring power. 

When Dr. Bushnell began his ministry in Hartford in 1833, 
the churches may be said to have been living under a system 
rather than under truths. I will not use my limited space 
to enforce the distinction, though it is one of real impor- 
tance. The good qualities that we ascribe to the churches 
of that day grew out of the truths involved in their theo- 
logical system ; their faults sprang out of their insistence 
that those truths must be so defined and shaped as to form 
a coherent system. It was a marvel of exactness—defini- 
tions and proof-texts being accepted—but it never satisfied 
the thinkers, and was constantly being “ improved.” In 
its last form it reposes in unpublished manuscripts or 
unread volumes. But, though undergoing constant modifi- 
cation, it was imposed on the churches with relentless rigor 
as the substance of their faith. Its conceptions of God 
and man were alike defective, its exegesis was poor and arbi- 
trary, its logic formal and pedantic, and its conclusions 
were often inhuman. While involving great nourishing 
truths, it so combined them that they almost ceased to 
wear the Christian cast. It is too well known to require 
statement—a fall in Adam, who in some sense contained or 
represented the race ; a consequent universal condemnation 
to eternal punishment ; an atonement that either endured 
the punishment or made some corresponding expression of 
it; imputed sin and imputed righteousness ; electing grace 
and reprobation, each irrespective of character except as it 
may have been anticipated in the counsels of eternity. 
Such, in substance, was the theology that prevailed in the 
early part of the century. As we now see things, it inter- 
preted hardly a fact pertaining to God or man or Scripture 
or nature with correctness, and yet it asserted dogmas that 
presumed an exhaustive knowledge of them. Great Biblical 
words like faith and sacrifice and /ife were emptied of their 
real meaning and made to carry a sense not intended. 
Texts were taken out of their setting and used in support 
of doctrines to which they do not refer; and thus the whole 
Bible was subordinated to a system which only by a fiction 
could be said to have its origin in it. It was mainly 
designed to set forth the sovereignty and the glory of 
God—in redemption indeed, but the two terms were put in 
such a relation that redemption was belittled by sovereignty 
and actually failed in reflecting glory—a mistake in the 
construction of the system that has reacted fatally upon it. 
The mistake was a natural one; the idea of humanity and 
of the scope of redemption had not yet fully come. 

Our reverence for the fathers leads us to speak of the 
vanishing away of this system as a change in habit of 
thought, but it is more than that; it is disappearing 
because it is no longer regarded as true. 

Important but not fundamental changes in it were going 
on while Bushnell was a student in Yale College. The 
New Haven divines were urging a view of the freedom 
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of the will and of the moral government of God which 
developed a deeper sense of human responsibility and 
induced a revival of Christian activity the effects of . 
which were felt in the birth of great religious enterprises 
that are still full of power—an indication of emergence 
from the prevailing theology. But it was a period of 
fierce controversy. Dr. Taylor and Dr. Tyler were divid~- 
ing the churches over a metaphysical notion of the-will, 
the difference between them being that one claimed that 
it was a little freer than the other; and the degree of 
difference was thought to involve results derogatory to God 
and harmful to souls. The condition, intellectually and 
morally, was cluttered with metaphysical distinctions, ema- 
nating from the studies of men imperfectly educated, but 
keen enough to see the lack of adjustment in a system 
which showed such lack because it was made up of truths 
which could not be dovetailed into each other. The pulpit 
was narrow and timid for fear of getting beyond the im- 
posed conditions, or it was tyrannical in its imsistence on 
them. The distinctions and differences had been growing 
since Edwards, and had reached a stage which Bushnell 
described in his preface to “ Christ in Theology” as “ the 
sedimentary subsidence of theology itself, precipitated in the 
confused mixture of its elements.” Meanwhile in Massa- 
chusetts the Unitarian schism had paralyzed Orthodoxy 
with fear, and no one dared to speak above one’s breath. 
Professor Park had not yet come to Andover with his great 
word—one of the most effective ever spoken in the Ameri- 
can pulpit—on “The Theology of the Intellect and the 
Feelings ’’—effective because it showed a way out of an 
over-rigid theology ; a kind Providence provides such vents 
for intolerable beliefs. 

What made this condition so deplorable, and so exas- 
perating to Dr. Bushnell when he became a pastor, was 
that this system was carried into and imposed on religious 
experience. The Thirty-nine Articles are Calvinistic, but 
they are not intruded on the life of the Episcopal laity - 
wise but illogical. The clergy of New England could not 
endure such inconsistency. Indeed, they had nothing to 
fall back on if their dogmas were set aside; they had no 
function but to turn them into experience; the cardinal 
duty of the pulpit was to preach them. And well was it 
carried out—an honest but doubtful business. Religious 
experience was made to tally with the system and run the 
round of its several members in a fixed order. Human 
life in all its complexity and variety was forced to act under 
a sharply defined conception of lost condition by nature, 
heavy conviction of sin, struggle, surrender, illumination 
by the Spirit, to be followed by an experience of constant. 
heart-searching with possible doubts of election and never 
any certainty of it, fear lest the sin against the Holy Ghost 
had been committed, alternations of peace and assurance 
with occasional ecstasies of trust and hope; but as a whole 
the experience was overshadowed by morbid misgiving and 
painful foreboding—a Puritan search for the Holy Grail. 

The experience was adjusted to a system every feature 
of which must be reproduced by every person ; but while all 
were thus held to the system with but small room for the 
play of personal qualities, the experience was absolutely 
individual: each soul was isolated from every other, and. 
almost from God, and left to wrestle alone for salvation. 
This emphasis upon system lay at the root of the New 
England zeal for orthodoxy, and of its intolerance of the 
slightest departure from it. If one doubted any part, one 
doubted the whole. If he doubted the eternity of punish- 
ment, he endangered the moral government of God; if he 
doubted decrees, all theology was involved in confusion - 
both doubts were an impeachment of the sovereignty of 
God. 

Such was the condition of things when Dr. Bushnell came 
upon the stage. Its main feature was its unnaturalness. 
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Each member of the system représéntéd or hinted at a 
truth, but the. truths were so defined and manipulated 
that their real meaning evaporated and left only a travesty 
of the Gospel. 
nature, took no account of its variety or need, or method 
of action, but loaded it with burdens which did not belong 
to it, and then required it to throw them off by processes 
that were arbitrary and unnatural. 

Dr. Bushnell was reared and educated under this system, 
though some exceptional influences in childhood separated 
him somewhat from its more rigid features. He never 
broke away from it externally, but from the first he pro- 
tested against it. He refused to think under it or along its 
lines, and the point of his stoutest protest was its unnatural- 
ness. He took the path by which superior minds have 
always found their way into new realms of truth. They do 
not pass from one school to another, but instead rise into 
some new or some larger conception of nature and start 
afresh. All gains in philosophy and religion and civiliza- 
tion have been made by farther inroads into nature, and 
never in any other way. Dr. Bushnell, with the unerring 
instinct of a discoverer, struck this path and kept it to the 
‘ end. At the bottom of all his work lies a profound sense 

of nature, of its meaning and force in the realm of the spirit. 
He did not deny a certain antithesis between nature and 
the supernatural, but he so defined the latter that the two 
could be embraced in the one category of nature when 
viewed as the ascertained order of God in creation. The 
‘supernatural is simply the realm of freedom, and it is as 
‘natural as the physical realm of necessity. Thus he not 
ronly got rid of the traditional antinomy between them, but 
‘led the way into that conception of the relation of God to 
his world’ which more and more is taking possession of 
‘modern thought. In his essay on Language he says (and the 
tthought is always with him as a governing principle) : “ The 
‘whole universe of nature is a perfect analogon of the whole 
universe of thought or spirit. Therefore, as nature be- 
comes truly a universe only through science revealing its 
universal laws, the true universe of thought and spirit can- 
not sooner be conceived.’”’ Thus he actually makes the 
revelation of spiritual truth wait on the unfolding of the 
facts and laws of the world of nature. There is something 
pathetic in the attitude of this great thinker sitting in the 
dark, waiting for disclosures in nature that would sub- 
stantiate what he felt was true in the realm of the spirit. 
A generation later he would have seen the light for which 
he longed—a light that justifies the central point of all his 
main contentions. 

He seems to have taken to heart the fact that God made 
the heavens and earth and all that in them is. This sense 
of. nature was largely an endowment. No theologian was 
ever more fully dowered with the seeing eye and the inter- 
preting mind. He was a poet before he was a theologian, 
and his chief excellence as the latter is due to his great- 
ness as the former. This divine gift was stimulated and 

_ directed by Coleridge, whose “ Aids to Reflection ” kindled 
within him a passion for thought and feeling early in his 
career. Thus, without being fully aware of it, he was in 
close accord with that modern habit of theological thought 
which came in through Coleridge and has since pervaded 
the theological world. Its key is nature; its secret is 
reason. -It sees first and speculates afterward. Dr. Bush- 
nell’s entire work may be characterized as a plea for 
naturalness. His eye is always fixed on the nature of 
things. His first book—* Christian Nurture ”—is a plea 
for Christian education according to nature, as seen in 
the divine constitution of the family. ‘God in Christ” 
and “Christ in Theology” are attempts to bring the 
Trinity within conceptions that do not violate nature. 
His Sabellianism grew out of his desire to bring the 
Trinity under the great principle of the Logos, and so 
get God out of his incomprehensibility down into a region 
where things are a revelation of God; the Logos is the 
meeting-ground of God and nature, the visible side of the 
invisible God. In Christ God manifests himself as human, 
and feels and acts and suffers in human ways, but it is all 
divine and yet natural as these processes in man are natural. 
“Nature and the Supernatural ” had for its purpose to 
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include the two coritrasted domtains within one category. 
The will itself, he claimed, was a supernatural agent. 
“The Vicarious Sacrifice” was an effort to state the 
Atonement in terms that ase justified in human experience. 
His essays are careful explorations into the nature’ and 
relations of the thing under discussion; often they ran 
wild with imagination, but in the farthest flights he never 
let go of the guiding clue of natare. ; 

The times had much to do with the development and 
shaping of his powers. He began his ministry just as that 
crisis was maturing which ended the reign of superstition 
and tradition, and ushered in the scientific habit of 
thought. It was a time well described in Matthew Arnold’s 
lines : 

Wandering between two worlds ; 
One dead, the other powerless to be born. 

Bushnell felt the deadness of one world, but not the in- 
ability of the other to be born. Born he at least would be, 
and his whole life was one steady effort to find his way into 
this new world where highest truths could be joined to 
highest reason by the connecting bond of nature. Nearly 
everything that he wrote was grounded “in principles 
interpreted by human analogies.” The power and great- 
ness of the man lay in the fact that he was broad enough 
to cover the world in which he first found himself, and 
also that into which he made his way. He did not 
abjure his past; he made no violent break with the exist- 
ing order; the weakness of schism was not in him; he 
might be turned out, but he would not himself go out. His 
historic sense was strong, as it is with all great men, and 
he shrank from violating it by external change. The past 
contained great realities of faith and practice, and he held 
fast to them. He had no liking for raw and violent 
denials and fresh-made doctrines. But while he held to 
the past, he played the part of critic with vigor, cleared it 
of its hardness.and narrowness and superstition, searched 
out “the soul of goodness” in it, and so paved the way 
into a world as new as that of which Arnold sadly dreamed. 

I do not mean that Dr. Bushnell wholly parted with what 
now seem to us imperfect and provincial opinions in theology, 
nor that his thought was always what would now be regarded 
as scientific; no man ever wholly frees himself from the 
defects of his age; but he found his way into the world of 
the spirit. Instead of leaving one field and going over into 
another, he rose into a higher region that spanned both. 
The characteristic of the man. was spirituality; his ruling 
passion was for freedom and order. He found his way 
into freedom along two paths—one by which he “ passed 
into the vein of comprehensiveness, questioning whether all 
parties were not in reality standing for some one side or 
article of the truth ;” the other was a theory of language 
which he regarded as his own peculiar work. Whether it 
was a true theory or not, it served his purpose; if it was a 
hobby, it carried him whither he was moved to go. His biog- 
rapher regards it as “the key to Horace Bushnell,” and, 
undoubtedly, he is to.be read under his own theory of 
language. Its root is to be found in the ancient doctrine 
of the Logos. As used by himself, words became the reflec- 
tion of his thought rather than “‘ exact representatives ”’ of 
it. This theory seemed necessary to enable him to speak 
according to his thought on such themes as the Trinity, 
atonement, miracle, and regeneration—subjects that chiefly 
engaged his attention. He found these great doctrines 
tied up and smothered under hard and narrow definitions. 
His first step was rejection of the definitions; thus he 
escaped into the world of the spirit, where language does 
not define but only indicates or shadows forth. The chief 
value of this theory of language lies in its assertion that 
spiritual facts and processes cannot be brought within 
strict definition. We are getting to know this well enough 
without a special theory. Possibly, however, the day is 
not yet past when categorical answers to sharply defined 
questions concerning infinite and eternal things are 
required of suspected teachers. In such a case a theory 
of language that eludes the dictum of “the evident mean- 
ing of. the words” is not only convenient but justifiable, 
and is a proper defense when official bigotry worries such 
teachers. Even theology has its humorous side, and 
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Samson may jest while the Philistines torture him. Dr. 
A , his chief accuser, spends two days with Dr. Bushnell 
and is led to believe that there is no heresy in him; he 
could not understand his host’s use of language. 

I can but hint at the works which came from his prolific 
pen—a dozen volumes at least, five of them solid treatises 
on theology and the rest sermons or essays. There is a 
logical order in the treatises which indicates that one 
sprang out of or was rendered necessary by another. He 
began where theology has so often broken down and started 
afresh—as Dr. Prentice, of Union Seminary, long ago 
pointed out—with children, in a treatise on ‘ Christian 
Nurture.” It won all Christian motherhood and well-nigh 
the fathers, but it was discovered to be heretical, and 
charges to that effect were brought, which never relaxed 
but never accomplished anything except to forward the 
doctrine it attacked. The aim of the book was to establish 
the proposition : “ That the child is to grow up a Christian 
and never know himself as being otherwise ;” a very 
simple statement, but it shook New England theology to its 
foundations. It attacked the extreme individualism into 
which theology had fallen, and reegiled it to those organic 
relations between parents and children which are recog- 
nized in all the historic Churches, and are steadily gaining 
significance under modern thought. Christian experience 
had become too supernatural; Dr. Bushnell brought it 
within the range of human nature. The effect of the 
treatise has been to make Christian character not less a 
product of divine grace, and to reinforce it by the natural 
relations of the family. Its main idea is as old as the old- 
est religion ; for no men were ever so dull as to conceive 
or develop a religion on a basis of pure individualism ; 
but Dr. Bushnell treated the subject in a full and thorough 
way, and prepared it for the modern conceptions and 
applications of heredity. 

The next book in point of influence is “‘ The Vicarious 
Sacrifice.” I refer only to the first volume, and not to the 
second, which was originally published under the title 
‘Forgiveness and Law,” and afterward incorporated with 
the first as a part of the same treatise. Its main purpose 
is to show that the object and issue of the atonement is 
the moral recovery of man. Christ did not die “to even 
up a score of penalty,’”’ but to make the cross a salvation 
by its power on life and character. The key to his view 
is found on the title-page: ‘“*The Vicarious Sacrifice, 
grounded in Principles of Universal Obligation.” He 
regards “ the sacrifice and cross of Christ his simple duty, 
and not any superlative, optional kind of good, outside of 
all the common principles of virtue. It is not goodness 
over good, and yielding a surplus of merit in that manner 
for us, but it is only qust as good as it ought to be, or the 
highest law of right required it to be.” Here again we 
detect the note of nature which is heard in all his writings. 
He will not admit that there is any principle or law in the 
atonement which is not of “universal obligation.” The 
sacrifice of Christ meant and called for an exactly corre- 
sponding sacrifice on the part of all men; it zmpressed them 
for that end, and so saved them. It is not penal, nor ex- 
piatory except as it works morally to overcome evil, nor is 
it an expedient to uphold a moral government. These 
- extra-human renderings of a simple and universal moral 
law are set aside to make room for one that the twentieth 
century will hardly call in question. No efforts to link 
this view with those found in the old theologies—doubtless 
it can be found in them—lessen its novelty as it was pro- 
pounded to the churches of New England. As things 
were in 1866 it was undoubtedly heretical, as many a sym- 
pathizing young pastor found to his cost. The volume 
strengthened the suspicion awakened by “Christian Nur- 
ture,” and henceforth the heresy connected with him was 
that of the “moral view.” Efforts were made to bring 
him to trial, but the Congregational system does not readily 
lend itself to such work, and he suffered only such small 
penalties as the religious newspapers inflicted, one of 
which went into a declire under his stinging characteriza- 
tion of it as “not only behind the age, but behind all ages.” 
But he was not much given to controversy or self-defense. 
Only once or twice did he turn on his accusers, and then 
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it was as with that “two-handed engine that smites once 
and smites no more.” He was too profound a lover of 
truth to make it matter of debate; he did not so reach 
his conclusions, nor would he so defend them. He ‘be- 
longed rather to the order of seers, and simply declared 
what it had been given him to see, and so left it. 

Whatever may be said of ‘‘ The Vicarious Sacrifice” 
in the way of criticism, the fact remains that it introduced 
into New England theology the moral view of the atone- 
ment, and largely supplanted the existing view. The doc- 
trine now preached in New England, with modifications 
indeed, and much of independent interpretation, is that 
which runs through this treatise—a fact recognized in a 
recent sermon by Professor George Harris, of Andover, in 
which he said that “his (Dr. Bushnell’s) theory is now 
more generally accepted than any other.” 

This theory runs through all his books. It was 
infolded in his first work—‘* Christian Nurture ’”—which, 
indeed, contained the germ of all his writings. This was 
inevitable. When he struck out the great truth that the 
Christian training of a child must be in the ways of nature, 
nature being regarded as God’s order, it was inevitable 
that every doctrine and phase of Christian truth should be 
treated in like manner. Dr. Bushnell early, and by the 
very quality of his nature, fell into the scientific habit of 
thought, and he kept to it throughout. He was often 
mystical, sometimes inconsistent, but at bottom, in all his 
conceptions and in almost every sentence, he was scientific ; 
that is, he kept his eye on facts, on the things that are 
made, on the divine order wrought into the nature of man, 
and reasoned from them. Therefore, when he came to 
treat of miracles—an inevitable theme for him—he searched 
and enlarged the realm of nature to find a place for them. 
Here again his thought may be at times inaccurate, and 
without the severity that would now be insisted on, but 
none the less did he redeem the subject from definitions 
and interpretations that defied reason and provoked unbe- 
lief. He did more; he directed attention to the field 
where they must be located, and stated the general prin- 
ciples under which they must be regarded; he broke down 
the artificial barrier between two worlds which are not two 
but one, and made us see that unity in the works of God 
which destroys the antithesis between nature and miracle, 
and brings all into one spiritual category. The purpose of 
the book is indicated in its title: “* Nature and the Super- 
natural as together Constituting the One System of God.” 
The treatise is still of great value, and is perhaps the best 
on the subject. The tenth chapter has become a Christian 
classic. The writer did not have the advantages afforded 
by recent science. Evolution, which simplifies the treat- 
ment of all subjects, was nothing more than a disputed 
hypothesis; biology was a new science; the new psy- 
chology was in its infancy, and exegesis was still en- 
thralled under a hard and narrow doctrine of inspiration. 
The limitations of the treatise are due to these conditions, 
but all the more does it reveal the bravery and insight 
of the author; he anticipated discoveries and wrought 
the spirit of them into his pages. He hewed out a path 
through a very tangled wilderness, guided only by his in- 
sight into the things of God and by a deep sense of the 
need of finding a way through. The condition in which 
the subject lay when Dr. Bushnell began to write was 
lamentable; it was exactly that reprobated by Christ when 
the Jews clamored for a sign. ‘Thus preached, it played 
fatally into the hands of infidelity, and added to the per- 
plexity of a faith that was already heavily burdened. As 
on other subjects, he opened a way out, stemming the tide 
of schismatic denial and rejection by leading men into a 
region where they could at least think with some show of . 
reason, and look about them with their feet planted on the 
nature of things. Dr. Bushnell was accounted a heretic, 
but he saved orthodoxy, at least what of it was worth sav- 
ing. The churches of New England were fast drifting into 
a condition where schism or dry-rot would have soon made 
anendofthem. He arrested this process, and rediscovered 
for them the world of the spirit ; he directed their attention 
to the nature of things, and made them a logos of divine 
truths; he created a soil for an ethical and reasonable 
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faith, and sowed seed in it that is still yielding ever-increas- 
ing harvests. 

The recognition of his service was tardy and scant 
except among the younger clergy. There was, however, a 
quasi-recognition in the distinction that was made between 
his sermons and his treatises; the latter were generally 
set down as dangerous, but the former were acknowledged 
to be full of spiritual power and comfort. The distinction 
but showed the pitiful state of criticism at the time ; it was 
_kind but weak. The sermons and the treatises grew out 
of each other, and were but forms of the same thing. 
But lack of recognition is a trifling matter; the true 
prophet is aware that it must be so. It was nota specially 
sore thing to Dr. Bushnell. He was immensely stored 
with inner resources. He delighted in his own thoughts, 
and he found his way into that hidden world where he 
‘fed on God” (his own phrase), and so had strength and 
health of soul. Late in life he said to a friend, “I have 
been greatly blessed in my doubtings.” In New England, 
and not less in Great Britain, a more Christlike Gospel is 
preached, and Christian believers the world over are living 
in the exercise and comfort of a more rational faith, 
because of the work he did. 

He wasa solitary thinker. His writings lack the signs of 
full contact with the scholastic world ; and perhaps they are 
all the better for it. They suggest by their style and form 
that he thought as he wrote, and that he worked his way 
along to his conclusions instead of starting with a full 
plan. Hence he often found it necessary to qualify and 
correct what he had said, and so his writings have a pro- 
lixity that might have been avoided. 

The real greatness of Bushnell does not consist in his 
strictly theological work, but in those separate and yet 
connected spiritual revelations in which his life abounded. 
Read his books—treatise or essay or sermon—and it is 
not the truth of thought that most impresses you, but the 
truth of experience. He was pre-eminently a thinker, but 
he was still more a practical man in the realm of the spirit. 
A man of affairs, of keen worldly insight and wisdom, he 
carried this quality into the things of the spirit. He 
had no “unrelated facts,” as every title-page and every 
chapter shows. His apprehension of God in his personal 
experience, the play of his own spirit back and forth: in 
God, his moral interpretation of life and of history, his 
ready perception of the divinest truths in his daily walks, 
his easy and natural lifting of the earthly into the heavenly, 
and bringing the powers of eternity down into the common- 
est events of life—these things constitute the greatness 
and power of the man. In his life as well as in his 
writings he overcame the hard dualism he found in the 
prevailing theology, and became himself a revelation of 
the oneness of God in the world of the spirit and in 
nature. 

The limits of this article permit no mention of Dr. Bush- 
nell as a preacher, nor of the varied work which he per- 
formed in other fields than theology, nor of the incidents 
of his life. I cannot spread out in detail his character, in 
which virility, mental vigor, saintliness, common sense, 
imagination, and spiritual insight waged no war with one 
another, but instead conspired to produce a man who 
stands on the same plane with Edwards and Channing and 
Emerson—the other great teachers of the life of the spirit 
whom New England has produced. 
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Our road stretches on, 

And we follow, for follow we must, 

Its track through the heat and the dust 
Toward horizons unknown ; 

Joy spreads her fair tent by the way, 

Love clings to us, bidding us stay, 
But ahead and alone 

Lies our path, and though lingering and slow 
Are our feet, yet we go. 
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A Campaign of Cross-Purposes 
By Washington Gladden 


To an onlooker of a meditative turn of mind the shape 
which the political campaign has taken is somewhat gro- 
tesque. Mr. Bryan is a pronounced free-trader. I have 
not read the speech which he made in Congress upon the 
Wilson Bill, but I am told by competent judges that it was 
the most statesmanlike utterance of the Congress on this 
question. Mr. Bryan certainly does not believe that it is 
a good thing for the country to adopt an exclusive policy 
in the matter of trade. He clearly sees that all nations 
have a common interest as traders, and that the attempt 
of any one of them to separate itself from its neighbors 
and “go it alone ” would be foolish, if not suicidal. But 
while Mr. Bryan thinks that a policy like this, as applied 
to trade, is preposterous, he argues that this policy, when 
applied to currency, which is the instrument of trade, is 
highly advisable. We ought, he thinks, to trade freely 
with other commercial nations ; but we ought to establish 
a monetary system which will isolate us from the other 
nations, and make trade extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

Mr. McKinley, on the other hand, is the advocate of a 
policy which terds to close our ports against commerce. 
He appears to think that the less trade we have with other 
nations the better it will be for us. And yet he is the 
nominee of a party which insists on a monetary policy 
which shall unite us with the rest of the world instead of 
isolating us. He is the representative of the idea that this 
nation, in its monetary policy, can by no means afford to 
“go it alone ;” that the attempt to separate ourselves from 
the other great nations and set at defiance che laws of ex- 
change which prevail in the rest of the financial world 
would be disastrous to us. 

It appears to me that these two candidates would do 
well to gét together and try to harmonize their views. I 
should think that Mr. Bryan could easily convince Mr. 
McKinley that, if he were entirely consistent as a protec- 
tionist, he ought to be in favor of the Bryan theory of 
finance ; and I should think that Mr. McKinley could con- 
vince Mr. Bryan that if he really believes in isolating the 
nation financially from the rest of the world he cannot, 
consistently, be a free-trader. On the whole, I think that 
if I were Mr. McKinley I should feel conscientiously 
bound to vote for Mr. Bryan, because there can be no 
such effectual barrier against foreign trade as silver mono- 
metallism would be; and that, if I were Mr. Bryan, and 
believed, as he undoubtedly does, in unrestricted trade, I 
should be obliged to vote for Mr. McKinley as the advo- 
cate of the only financial policy which would make any 
sort of foreign trade possible. 

We are told that this is to be a campaign of education. 
I trust that it may be. It is clear that the work of educa- 
tion may well begin upon the men at the head of the 
tickets. If each of them could be educated out of about 
half of his political creed, the issue before us would be 
wonderfully simplified. 

The Republicans are going to try to convince the advo- 
cates of free coinage that it is folly for this nation to try to 
be financially independent of the other nations. It is to 
be hoped that in the course of their argument they will 
convince themselves that it is equally foolish for us to try 
to be commercially independent of the other nations. 

The great truth, one-half of which each of these oppos- 
ing parties is fighting for, is simply this, that no nation liveth 
to itself; that neither in commerce, nor in finance, nor in 
any other interest of life can we wisely shut ourselves away 
from our fellow-men, and try to maintain interests sepa- 
rate from and hostile to theirs; that, as nations, we are 
members one of another, and none can prosper at the ex- 
pense of the rest. This is the law of Nature, the eternal 
law of God; and a great part of our troubles, commercial 
and industrial, arise from our persistent efforts to set this 
law at defiance. The law does not require that one nation 
shall love another better than it loves itself, but that each 
nation, in working out its commercial problems, shall have 
due regard for the welfare of all with whom it is dealing, 
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and shall not attempt to prosper by despoiling other nations 
—by forcing the toilers of other lands to bear our burdens 
or pay our taxes. The recognition of this principle would 
naturally lead to an international system of coinage, in 
which the united nations should establish and guarantee 
the instrument of trade, making it equally good in every 
part of the world; and of course it would lead to commer- 
cial treaties in which the principle of reciprocity should lie 
at the foundation. To all this we shall surely come— 
through what crises, catastrophes, strifes, and tumults I 
know not, but come to it we must and shall, for it is the 
realization of the solidarity of the race—of the great truth 
that God hath “ made of one every nation of men to dwell 
on the face of the earth.” The petty provincialisms of our 
politics will fight long and hard, but their days are num- 
bered ; the Christian Church is beginning to believe in the 
Fatherhood of God; the swift ships and the cables under 
the sea are weaving the bonds of brotherhood ; and the day 
will come when Mr. McKinley’s theories about trade and 
Mr. Bryan’s theories about finance will be swallowed up 
by the larger truth which each of them now half believes. 


Teaching a Foreign Language to 
Children 


By Augusta Betts Kortrecht 


It had long been a fancy of mine to see what I could 
do in teaching a foreign language to small children. 

Learning, in any line, is to a great extent a physical 
thing, and it is of utmost importance that knowledge should 
grow with the development of the young body, and by be- 
coming a part of it should have its effect in shaping and 
molding the brain. This is especially true of the study 
of languages, where not only should the acquired knowledge 
be a part of the mind itself, but the young tongue should 
become supple in the articulation of sounds which often 
require movement of muscles left unused by our own Eng- 
lish, and which, as a consequence, are usually very weak. 

Believing this to be true, and having always found great 
pleasure in teaching small children, I had long cherished 
a desire to have a German class for little folks—kinder- 
garten size and upward ; and so, one day, I sent out some 
notes to friends who were mothers, and the answers came 
the next Saturday morningein the shape of three small 
girls and a couple. of sturdy boys. 

I had prepared myself with a large red apple, and, seat- 
ing my class in a row, I began the lesson. I took the 
- simple statement, “‘ Das ist der Apfel,” and, holding vut the 
apple before them in turn, I let each one repeat the words 
after me several times, being very careful about accuracy. 

The conversational methods of teaching a language are 
without doubt far more successful than the old systems, 
but because of the fact that with these new methods the 
pupil is so much more dependent on the teacher, it is of 
primary importance that the teacher lay stress on accuracy, 
both in his own enunciation and in the pupil’s repetition. I 
have found my chief difficulty with most children in getting 
this accuracy. The little minds grasped the new idea pre- 
sented by a red flower or a yellow orange so quickly, and 
were so eager for more novelty, that it was hard to hold 
them back until the lips, slower in their work, could readily 
articulate the name. A word once precisely learned, how- 
ever, seemed fixed forever in the mind. 

But to return to my first lesson. I gradually added such 
sentences as, “‘The apple is red,” “The apple is good,” 
and as a climax I brought out a waiter full of the rosy 
fruit and invited the class to sample them, and to tell me 
_ in German how they found them. This brought the first 
lesson to a close, and left me thoroughly interested in the 
work. 

I think my friends were skeptical about my success, 
especially as these little folks were to have only one lesson 
a week; but I believe my class has long since convinced 
them that a great deal may be learned in this way. 

The children found me the next Saturday eager to test 
their memories. This I did by rapidly reviewing the story 
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of the apple, and found the minds retaining the ideas per- 
fectly, and the little tongues saying the words with satis- 
factory glibness. A lesson on grapes followed, bringing 
in the plural of the verb “to be,” with the children, of 
course, unconscious of this grammatical fact. 

Many pleasant lessons have been given through the 
winter. The class has grown and been divided and sub- 
divided, I finding, after much consideration, that with chil- 
dren from four to eight years of age it was well to have 
boys and girls together, but that above the latter age it 
was better to have them in separate classes, so that I could 
give each the work most interesting to them. 

I soon had all three classes making scrap-books, usually 
beginning the lesson with this work. I got the sets of 
barnyard pictures and had the children paste the animals 
in their books; of course learning the names, and wherever 
possible a simple couplet about each one as they worked. 

The two classes of older children vied with each other 
in writing names and bits of information under the pictures. 
For instance, one bright boy wrote, “ The girl gives the 
food to the pig,” arranging his pictures to suit the idea 
expressed. Another, utterly oblivious of the square bit of 
ground attached to the bird’s feet, put a pigeon up in a 
tree-top, and wrote under it, “ The white pigeon is in the 
tree.” Very naturally, in trying to put together sentences 
out of words learned singly, there was some trouble with 
the articles; but with the older children I have used ideas 
from the Berlitz book, and have given them simple rules 
and exercises. 

A most satisfactory exercise, I have found, is to write my 
blackboard full of sentences, putting dashes in place of 
the articles, and sending the children in turn to fill out these 
blanks. I put them on their mettle by allowing each one 
to stay at the board until he comes to something he does 
not know, or makes a mistake, when he must sit down and 
let another take it up. 

I have made a very good game, for boys particularly, out 
of old calendars. I pasted the numbers on cardboard, and 
cut them out square, leaving the backs of a uniform color. 
These numbers were placed face down on a table; the 
boys drew them in turn, and if they could add what they 
drew to any or all of the numbers in the boneyard, making 
an odd number and counting up to it in German, the num- 
bers used belonged to him. This game, of course, could 
be varied. 

I have used the pasteboard letters provided for kinder- 
garten work, to play spelling games, laying stress on the 
use of capitals, which, according to the German rules, is so 
different from ours. 

For the little children I have invented and adapted 

many games to exercise the little bodies when they became 
wearied over the scrap-books. Old-fashioned “ thimble ” 
has always been a favorite, the name “Finger hat” catch- 
ing their fancy from the first. Another one of their favor- 
ites is “‘ Farben ” (Colors). One chooses an object in the 
room, giving its color, and the others guess in turn what it 
is—using the German names, of course. Sometimes we 
play “ Barnyard.” I give each child the name of some 
animal, and ask “ What does the duck say ?” requiring the 
child who has that name to answer, “I am the duck; 
quack, quack |” 
- The parents and big sisters of my little pupils tell me of 
funny things the children say in their new language. On 
one occasion I had told them that a certain boy who was 
absent was sick; “‘ Er ist krank,” I had said, and had let 
the children repeat it several times. One dear little five- 
year-old said to his mother afterward: “ In English he has 
the measles, mamma, but in Germany it’s the kranks.” 
One little tot always says, ‘Guten Morgen, Fraulein Kor- 
trix,” when greeted in German, irrespective of who is 
speaking to her, evidently thinking the name a part of the 
salutation. 

I do not know where to stop when I am on the subject 
of my young German pupils. The class has been a success 
and a great pleasure to me, and I feel that these children 
have begun the study by putting themselves thoroughly 
into the spirit of the language ; which is above all things 
the first essential in learning any foreign tongue. 
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The Hildreths’ Wedding Day 


, By Mary T. Earle 
A girl came from the bayou along a little trail which 


passed through the marsh on bits of silvery cypress-drift — 


and through the woods where brown pine-needles carpeted 
it, up to the-Hildreth garden. The crape-myrtles stood 
stiff as sentinels beside the gate, but the walk led up be- 
tween its borders in confident welcome to a blank open 
space, all gray and powdery, as if it had never seen the 
sunlight or felt moisture. The girl stood breathless, gazing 
at it. The last of the spring roses scattered their petals 
lavishly around the beds, and added their fragrance to 
the sweetness of the Cape jasmine and the tiny fluffy balls 
of the acacias, but the Hildreth house was gone. The 
hollyhocks and the high shrubs seemed to be lifting them- 
selves on tiptoe to look down at the scar where it had been. 
The breeze sighed a little through the great live-oak which 
had spent years in spreading wide and generous to shade 
the whole south gallery, and the mocking-birds flitted in 
and out of its branches with that swift spreading of their 
wings for flight which makes the white bars in them always 
a revelation. After she had seen these things with widen- 
ing eyes, the girl’s hand went up to her throat, and she 
gave a little sob. 

“Is everything to change?” she asked, half brokenly. 
Something in her mood stood between her and natural 
surprise. She felt as if she had been prepared to find the 
place like this, but the tears rose in her eyes as she looked, 
for each familiar beauty of it was something bereaved. 
She opened the gate and walked between the rose-bushes 
toward the spot where the house had been, but when she 
reached it she turned away. She threaded all the bowery 
paths, and each seemed to hold something which she must 
turn away from, too; but when she stood by the acacia- 
tree she put out her hand and touched it timidly. Soon, as 
it did not forbid her, she lifted her hand, drew down a 
branch, and picked just one of the tiny yellow tufts which 
breathe all the sweetness of the sweetest days of love, held 
it against her cheek for a moment, and then, with trembling 
fingers, hid it in the dark braids of her hair. 3 

A faint “ yo-heave-o,” like that of sailors hauling up an 
anchor, was wafted through the garden, and the girl raised 
her face and looked about her desolately. Far down Live- 
Oak Lane, between the rounded trees, she saw the Hildreth 
house. It seemed to have picked up its doorsteps and 
started out across the village; there was an excited gleam 
in its windows, and the sunlight, falling more freely on its 
roof than it ever had done in the garden, gave it the look 
of some tenderly shielded old person that has stolen bare- 
headed away from loving children, who do not remember 
that age has its restlessness. 

The girl could notice now that a way had been cleared 
for the house to travel backward out of the garden, leaving 
the flowers courteously, as if they were a royal presence, 
and.she followed in its path through the opened panel of 
fence and on into tl.e lane, where the blue shimmer of the 
Gulf ended the vistas of light on either side of the house. 
She walked eagerly, and her face had dimpled into smiles, 
yet even as she smiled she put her hand up to. her hair, 
and the depths of her eyes still kept their sorrow. “I 
don’t see how Mrs. Hildreth could leave her flowers, ” she 
said once, with a sigh. 

A band of creole workmen were prying the house along 
on its clumsy rollers, and shouting and singing resonantly 
at each slow forward lurch. Their voices had the sweet- 
ness of a summer land and knowledge of the sea, and they 
worked at leisure and gracefully, their red or blue shirts 
shining out against the greenery which still clung to the 
Hildreth house, for it had not laid aside its vines, but was 
carrying their roots daintily clear of the ground in baskets, 
just as another dear old fugitive might lift her skirts. 

A woman with rosy cheeks and smooth brown hair was 
sitting by the window, and as the girl approached she 
reached down to help her take the long step from the road 
to the door-sill. “Connie Bainbridge,” she said, “I don’t 
know of any one I would rather have come walking i in like 
this to act as bridemaid on my wedding day,” and she 
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drew her visitor into a room that was startlingly un- 
changed except for the glory of flowers with which the gar- 
den had said good-by. It was hard to remember that in 
the garden they had not been missed at all. 

The girl sank into a chair and looked about her wearily. 
A long string of gull’s eggs, creamy and softly flecked, 
hung near her on the wall. She took hold of them as she 
so often had before, and passed them through her fingers 
like arosary. ‘“ Your wedding day?” she said. 

*‘ Anniversary, of course, I mean,” Mrs. Hildreth an- 
swered, looking out through a window that gave a glimpse 
of the beckoning sea. She smiled musingly as she looked. 
There was always something of generous content about 
her, as if life grew sweeter and broader with the afternoon 
sun; and Connie Bainbridge remembered, that when the 
house had stood in its garden she herself had never lifted 
the gate latch and walked in between the roses without 
leaving every care behind. But now her heart had learned 
a different way.. She took down the great rosary so that 
she might bend her head over it. ‘“ What zs happening ?” 
she asked. 

Mrs. Hildreth looked at her, noticing the tone. ‘‘ You 
see, we always celebrate each wedding day,” she said. 
“* When we come to the rounded numbers, we invite people, 
and do as they expect us to; but on the other years, that 
most people forget, we do just what we please—Robbie and 
I. Robbie has just gone over to the village, but he’ll soon 
be home. This is our twenty-ninth wedding day, and 
we're moving to the sea. You know, when we were first 
married we wanted a building site on the beach, and we 
couldn’t afford it. Now we can, and so we’re celebrating.” 
She paused, looking curiously at Connie’s face, which was 
turned away from her. When she went on there was a 
soft laugh in her voice. ‘“‘We couldn’t move without our 
house, of course ; it’s too much a part of us—and, anyway, 
when we die our shell may feel more at home if it’s left on 
the beach.” 

The girl tried to join in Mrs. Hildreth’s laugh, but when 
she parted her lips a low, passionate sob came through 
them. She fell on her knees and bowed her head in Mrs. 
Hildreth’s lap. Her words came inagasp. ‘This was 
to have been my wedding day,” she said. 

Mrs. Hildreth put her arms about her, murmuring, “ My 
child !” 

“ Yes,” the girl answered, in a hard, dry voice. ‘“ We 
decided to have no one but mamma and papa with us, and 
then to announce it and take you all by surprise—now we 
shall surprise you in another way, for it will never be at 
all.” She was trembling, and she caught Mrs. Hildreth’s 
dress in her hands. “It was my fault, of course,” she 
finished ; ‘‘at least you will all think it was my fault.”’ 

The joy of her long, happy years shone before Mrs. 
Hildreth’s eyes until they blurred. She lifted the girl’s 
face between her hands. ‘Connie Bainbridge,” she said, 
gently, “you and Jack Houghton are not commonplace, 
foolish children who quarrel for no cause. Tell me all 
about your trouble, from beginning to end.” 

“1 couldn’t bear explaining it to mamma,” Connie Bain- 
bridge said, ‘and I meant to say nothing to any one, but 
when you spoke like that of your wedding day ’—her voice 
broke into the tone of one whose heart yields itself to sym- 
pathy or love. ‘Ah, I can tell everything to you,” she 
cried, “‘for no one else on earth would know so well what 
I have thrown away.” 

Along the street which led from the center of the village 
to the old Hildreth place the great trees interlaced their 
restful shadows, letting only the smallest flecks of sunlight 
sift between them in the perfect silence of the idle summer 
afternoon. It was strange that the very shadows did not 
stir and change a little when a sharp thudding of hoofs and 
the swing of a horse broke through the air, and a young 
man came riding at a gallop beneath the trees. He held 
his head high, and his lips were compressed in a way that 
had nothing to do with the swift, easy motion of the horse, 
and there was a frown above his eyes, which were looking 
straight ahead with a sort of bitter challenge in them for 
all they saw or did not see. He drew rein abruptly at the 
Hildreth gate. The crape-myrtles were waiting for him 
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as usual, and the sweet odors of the garden spread out to 
summon him, but the straight path led to vacancy. 

He gazed for a few moments at the desolate square of gray 
sand, with the sympathetic flowers elbowing one another 
around it. His thought told him very simply what had hap- 
pened to the house, but his heart felt only the symbolism of 
_the place. He dropped moodily to the ground, tied his 
horse, and went in through the gate. From the back of the 
garden he looked down Live-Oak Lane and saw the house, 
while the shouts of the workmen came to him like a faint 
farewell upon the breeze. They interested him very little. 
He went to the open space of sand and lashed at it 
morosely with his riding-whip. “Is nobody in the world 
satisfied ?”’ he wondered, lifting a savage whirl of dust into 
the air. 

“They'll be uprooting the roses next and carrying them 
after the house,’”’ he went on, turning his whip against a tall 
bush which he loved, and sending a shower of pink petals 
to the ground. He tramped across them ruthlessly, bowed 
his head under an arbor of honeysuckle, and whistled a 
note or two as he walked along the paths. “I'll be glad 
when the whole thing is torn up,” he declared ; “it would 
be useless to try coming back hereany more.” He started 
to whistle again, but broke off. “ Perhaps,” he muttered, 
harshly, “you think you can stand seeing the Hildreths, 
when the garden is too much for you!’ He stood quite 
still, and set his face against the inroads of a change which 
left nothing in his life untouched. The knowledge of all 
that had gone from him seemed to rise like a tide about 
him, until his physical balance was unsteadied by it, and 
he leaned against a tree and shuthiseyes. In that moment 
of relaxation his senses were no longer guarded by anger, 


and he felt the soft, perfumed air stealing over him in a 


-caress. There were many sweet odors in it, but one of 
them was more like a personal message than the others. 
He smiled faintly, and opened his eyes. It was the little 
acacia-tree he was leaning against. He reached up for 
one of the yellow balls, and as he felt it between his fingers 
a memory of joy came into his face. The little thing was 
like love itself, it was so laden with sweetness. He kissed 
it more than once, and then, putting it in his pocket with a 
tender deference, he turned back along the path and fol- 
lowed where the house was leading toward the sunlit 
vista of the Gulf. 

Robbie Hildreth had returned from the village and was 
working among the creoles, but he hurried forward as the 
young fellow came up. Hildreth was an elderly man 
whom time and the sun had touched so often and so lov- 
ingly that they had blended all the colors of his hair and 
face into a tone of silver gray, out of which his blue eyes 
glanced humorously as he shook the young fellow’s hand. 
‘Betty and I are having a wedding march, for the twenty- 
ninth time,” he said, “and Betty is guarding all her 
treasures in the house. We’re going to have a wedding 
supper when we get to the beach, and you must stay.” 

“I’d forgotten that this was your wedding day,” the 
young man said. 

“Why, whose else should it be?” asked Hildreth, laugh- 
ing. Yours?” 

The young fellow looked at him a moment. He knew 
that behind Robbie Hildreth’s merry eyes there was one of 
the gentlest, truest souls. He drew him a little further 
from the workmen. “It was to have been my wedding 
day,” he said. 

Many people who knew that the Hildreth house was 
moving went out of their way to see the place where it had 
stood. Among them was the young minister who was tak- 
ing his first charge in the village. Robbie Hildreth and 
he had met at the post-office, and Hildreth had told him that 
the moving was a celebration, so he started presently to 
call on Mrs. Hildreth, and to wish her constant joy and as 
many returns of the day in the future as there had been in 
the past. ‘“‘ That would take them far beyond their golden 
wedding,” he thought, and, with a sudden realization of the 
faithfulness of a love which had lasted so long and would 
last so much longer if heaven spared them, he turned his 
steps to pass the garden where they had lived together for 
sO many years. 
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Even young ministers feel a rise and fall of the divine’ 
spirit within them, and as this young man stood by the 
Hildreth gate and looked at the loneliness that was left 
when all the flowers clustered about an empty spot of sand, 
a fresh understanding of the sacredness of kindly living 
came to him, and filled him with inspired humility. There 
seemed so many warm, sweet, simple truths to tell the 
world, although he felt himself almost too young and far 
too wisdomless to speak. ‘Twenty-nine years,” he 
thought, “ of one of the most actual tests of grace—and I 
have not even reached the point where they began. I love 
no one woman better than another—perhaps I should thank 
God for it—and I’ve never even performed a marriage 
ceremony in my life.” 

He looked about him from the site of the house to all 

the things which the Hildreths had been cherishing so 
long. ‘I don’t see how they can bear to leave their 
flowers,”’ he said, with a little sigh; “‘ but then, as long as 
they take their love with them, more flowers will grow.” It 
seemed to the young minister just then that grace might 
be less varying if he felt more of individual love ; but soon 
he turned from the gate and walked round outside the 
garden and down into Live-Oak Lane, following the house. 
He was still a very young man, and pretty little speeches 
went from him sometimes, and so as he walked he 
kept repeating, “‘I wish you constant joy, and as many 
returns of the day in the future as there have been in the 
past.” 
’ He neared the house, and noticed how daintily it had 
raised its vines to move, and he was wondering if it would 
be just the thing for him to tell Mrs. Hildreth how much it 
looked like her when she came to church on wet or dusty 
mornings, but before he could decide he saw that Mr. 
Hildreth was standing several rods nearer to him than to 
the house and talking very earnestly, with his hand on tall 
Jack Houghton’s shoulder. The minister paused, for they 
looked as if they were speaking in confidence, and he 
wished neither to go forward and interrupt them nor to 
retreat. Justas he paused, Mrs. Hildreth stepped down 
from the house, followed by Connie Bainbridge. The min- 
ister felt that it was awkward to be standing there in inde- 
cision, and he blushed. No one saw him, however, for 
Mrs. Hildreth and Connie Bainbridge both stopped with a 
startled look at sight of the two men who were talking 
together. There were traces of tears about Mrs. Hildreth’s 
eyes, and Connie’s face was white. They stood still for a 
moment, and then Connie shrank back toward the door, 
but Mrs. Hildreth took her hand. The girl’s expression 
changed and lighted. She went forward swiftly and touched 
young Houghton on the arm. The minister turned away 
when Houghton, taken by surprise, and bending to her, 
spoke her name. 

Mrs. Hildreth and Robbie moved away from them and 
toward the minister, who stepped to meet them, smiling 
and fumbling with his thoughts, for the words he meant to 
say were gone. It happened that he did not need them, 
for Mrs. Houghton turned back and took the other young 
people in the house. Robbie Hildreth’s smile was merrier 
than ever in his eyes. “Do you know the marriage ser- 
vice?” he asked. 

“‘ Why—why, of course,” stammered the minister, “ but 
I’ve never—”’ 

“Then it’s time you began,” said Robbie Hildreth, and 
he felt that the minister was trembling as he took him by 
the arm and drew him toward the door. “It’s not a dan- 
gerous thing, you know,” he added, reassuringly. “I can 
testify, after twenty-nine years.” 

The young minister flushed warmly, but his arm grew 
steadier. ‘ You have shown what a beautiful thing it can 
be,” he said. And yet he hesitated in the doorway, for 
Mrs. Hildreth was at the window telling the men outside 
that they might let the house stand still a little while; so 
the two young people were standing alone together hand 
in hand. He could see their faces, and he felt very sure 
that it would be an intrusion if he went forward to speak 
to them. But Robbie Hildreth was behind him, pushing 
him gently, and Mrs. Hildreth had turned from the window. 
A great stillness fell like invocation, and, gathering his 
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courage, -he went toward them, and his heart stirred nerv- 
ously as he rehearsed the marriage service in his mind. 

Afterward, while the house was moving leisurely along 
its way, the minister stepped down from it, and wandered 
back to the deserted garden. He stopped a second time 
beside the gate. The roses that spring had forgotten 
mingled their sweetness with the rich dreamy fragrance of 
of the Cape jasmines and the fluffy yellow acacias—the 
flowers of love. The big live-oak which had sheltered so 
much happiness seemed still reaching out to cover the 
blank space where the dust drifted. 

“T wished them constant joy,” he murmured, and the 
color mounted softly to his cheek, for they had wished 
him something, too. Their joyous faces rose against the 
isolation where he stood. A few small common blossoms 
looked up in his eyes. There are many names for them. 
‘They are often spoken of in jest, yet there are men who 
‘count them flowers of triumph—others, flowers of unrest. 

“ Bachelor’s-buttons,” he whispered, smiling at them; 
“the flowers of loneliness—but I should not be saying 
that,” and he knelt quickly, then, to gather one, and as he 
knelt he breathed a little penitential prayer. 

“(In hoc signo vinces,”’ he added when he rose. He glanced 
apprehensively out toward the road, and, slipping the flower 
into his buttonhole, walked slowly home. 


Callers 


By Ian Maclaren 


Fletcher’s usual hour of arrival for talk is 9:30 P.m,— 
with a leaning towards 10—and when he came in to-day 
at the same hour A.M. one was naturally alarmed. 

“ Nothing wrong, I assure you, and I am always up an 
hour before this. Would you simply allow me to write at 
your side-table till luncheon, and I’ll tell you my sad case 
afterwards? 

“It was callers drove me forth this morning to seek a 
chome, and my conviction from a long experience is that 
‘Calling is an epidemic like measles. When the bell rings 
‘three times before ten, I know that it is to be a forenoon of 
gayety—an extempore reception. 

“Of course, any right-minded clergyman is glad to see 
his own people whenever they want to come except Satur- 
day, because helping them is a part of his work, and 
because they are his friends. 

“It’s the other people, whom one never saw before, and 
who have no claim, that worry me. Ought one to be cour- 
teous and patient and waste time on them? They hardly 
ever go near merchants, they never trouble lawyers; we 
are their chosen prey. And we really have some work to do. 

“‘No, I don’t refer to beggars just now—I’ll tell you 
some things about those gentry that might interest you 
another day—for they are kept, as a rule, at the door. I 
— respectable vagrants, that can’t be bundled to the 

oor. 

“For instance, take book canvassers ; they have cards 
and are fairly dressed, but I know one of the tribe as he 
crosses the threshold by his abnormal stoutness, just like a 
barrel on two thin legs. 

“¢ Specimen volumes, don’t you understand ; he is simply 
lined with them. I’ve seen a man produce Gibbon’ s ‘ Fall’ 
from his waistcoat, and the ‘ History of the Jews,’ with 
photographs of the Holy Land, from his side pockets, 
while I stood paralyzed ; and if I had not recovered he was 
going to show ‘ Picturesque Siberia,’ which he had up his 
back. Besides other standard works that I could detect in 
squares over his person. If you discharged a revolver 
into his body he would never have felt a single bullet, he 
was so cased in books. 

“Why, one of those characters will enter my study with 
the appearance of sixteen stone, and in five minutes be a 
mere skeleton. It’s like sleight of hand, and is amusing at 
first, but grows wearisome with repetition. 

“ Yes, once I did buy, for I was writing against time 
and could not resist. It was ‘ Holiday Homes, or the 
Watering-Places of the British Isles,’ and it came in vols., 
one a month, and I began to be afraid that work would 
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never end. In fact, I refused to pay for any more, but the 
publishers sent me a copy of the form I had signed, and 
threatened an action in the county court. Guess the 
number of places you can go to in August beginning with 
S. Well, I won’t, then, if you object to instruction. 

“Get rid of the awful thing? You may be sure! did 
my best, but ‘ Holiday Homes’ is not easily shaken off—it 
comes to stay. Two bazaars returned it—carriage unpaid— 
and the second-hand dealers would not touch it. They 
used. to export serial books, with illustrations, to Mada- 
gascar or Zanzibar—I forget which—but the spread of 
civilization has killed the trade. 

“Tf you had ever attempted to burn a book, you would 
never have made that suggestion. Unless one is pre- 
pared to give an evening to a volume and to smell of 
burnt paper for a week, he had better not choose that way 
of reducing his library. 

“Yes, I tried that, too, but the gentleman who cleared 
the ashpit returned my first deposit partially cleansed, 
and demanded salvage; he also declined to allow other 
volumes to be contributed, on the ground—not unreason- 
able—that they were useless for agricultural purposes. 

“ There are men who would have presented the ‘ Homes’ 
as a marriage present, or sent them with a cordial note to 
an ‘ Institute,’ but my wretched sense of humor, if it does 
no other good, keeps me from such deeds of shame.”’ 

“Do you know, Fletcher, I think that I saw that book 
on your shelves—light blue . . .” 

“* And gold—handsome cloth binding—large octavo ;’ 
quite true, and it has a soothing effect on one’s friends. 
Beavan was browsing along among my books one evening, 
muttering to himself, ‘ first edition,’ ‘ piece of nice binding,’ 
‘very pretty Montaigne,’ when he exclaimed, ‘ Good gra- 
cious |’ and then I knew he had lighted upon the ‘Homes.’ 
He sat down quietly, and became so thoughtful that I am 
sure he was laying the keel of a story. 

- “My attitude to this missionary of literature is not 
cordial, but it is affection to the feeling with which I regard 
an insurance agent. Yes,” said Fletcher with emphasis, 
“the most unabashed, impervious, invincible man that 
enters my study is the representative of a life office. 

** You see, he is not a shabby-genteel person whom you 
can hustle out of the door; he is well dressed, and well 
mannered, and most agreeable—some are quite charming, 
in fact. He comes in quite pleasatitly, and in two minutes 
you are deep in conversation about his cousin, who is a 
great book-buyer and a capitalfellow. Then he pulls him- 
self up, and explains that he has something to put before 
you that he is sure will interest you.” 

“That should be the signal, Fletcher; I would close the 
interview at that point without scruple. You are too plastic 
by far, and . . . good-natured.”’ 

“Very good. Now what would say? Just tell me. 

“* That you did not want to insure, just as you would 
refuse to buy a box of matches.’ The agent would preach 
a sermon on the advantages of life insurance, social, eco- 
nomical, and moral, lasting for half an hour. One hinted 
to me that the necessity of paying the annual premium was 
a check on men, and often kept them straight. They have 
this address by heart, and can’t always readjust it to a 
parson. 

“Yes, I am insured, but that only whets their arguments, 
for they proceed to show that although your company is 
most respectable, it is just the particularone you ought not 
to have insured in, while theirs was simply organized to 
He then produces a bundle of statistical 
tables, and the result is an impression on your mind that 
one can insure his life in as many ways as he can take his 
degree at a modern university, which is, according to the 
last calculation, 643. 

“Do? Had it not been for a certain weapon of defense 
which I invented, and which never failed me till last week, 
I calculate that my policies now would run up to £120,000, 
for on the last two days of the week I am quite helpless. 

“Oh, I used to thank them at once for their thoughtful- 
ness, and express my willingness in other circumstances to 
have insured for at least £2,000, and then explain that 
owing to my state of health—appearances are deceptive- 
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‘no high-class office would accept me, and for this, as a 
‘truthful man, I rested on my big illness. 

“ Certainly, most successful ; in fact, this always closed 
the interview till last week, when an exceedingly agreeable 
man said that it was a matter of secondary importance to 
him whether I passed or not, if I only made a proposal, 
and he promised to be back ina short time with a doctor. 
That is the only day that I have visited six hours on end, 
-and one can’t be always doing that. 

“And poets!” At the thought of them Fletcher was 
mightily refreshed. “There is one simply lives in my 

garden. I reconnoiter like a Red Indian before approach- 
ing the gate, and once climbed the back wall when I could 
wait no longer for sheer weariness. 

“No, I never jest; the place simply swarms with poets 
-—sometimes most unexpected people, stout, elderly females 
with sonnets on their deceased poodles—but chiefly young 
men. One with his hair on end and no necktie has tried 
me almost to desperation. 

“He has written an interminable poem on Hell ina 
series of pass-books, and reads it in a loud voice, pacing the 
‘room like a caged lion, and emphasizing the more pro- 
nounced passages with a stick on my table. 

‘** When he is much carried I ask hinihow it is at present 
with lard—he is clerk in a provision store—and he sits 

«down and expounds the rascality of operators. The effect 
of this sedative lasts for five minutes, and then he plunges 
again into what he calls the ‘blazing, lurid eternities.’ 

“He regards prose as work for apprentices, but has 
-condescended on a philosophical romance which involves 
so much dramatic exposition with the stick that I have 
had to fall back on the state of bacon in the middle of 
the plot. 

“Recently he was lamenting that in this great city there 
were so few burning souls to appreciate a poet’s work, and 
I was moved with pity. The Theosophists were holding a 
-conversazione last night to meet a leading mahatma—or 
some other distinguished person—and it seemed the merest 
kindness to mention the fact, and to suggest his attending. 
He asked whether they would like one or two cantos on the 
‘* Invisibilities.’ I said it was for such themes the Theoso- 
phists lived, and he left in great spirits, with the whole 
Inferno in his pocket and the stick in his hand. Whether 
the mahatma was present or not, it pleased me to 
‘think that my poet was, and that he read at Jeast one 

‘canto concerning the ‘ Invisibilities,’ before they called him 
to order.” 


Miss Anthony on Mrs. Stowe 


We are glad to add to the expressions of personal feel- 
ing regarding Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, published in 
The Outlook last week, the following letter from Miss 
Anthony : 


It is perfectly natural for me to consider Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s influence as exerted upon the question of Woman Suf- 
frage. It cannot be supposed that a woman who felt so deeply 
‘the curse of negro slavery would not be equally interested in 
‘liberating her sex from the political bonds that hold them in 
subjection. As early as 1864, in “House and Home Papers,” 
she expressed herself in the following strong language: 


Woman’s Rights Conventions are a protest against many former absurd, 
unreasonable ideas—the mere physical and culinary idea of womanhood as con- 
nected only with puddings and shirt buttons, the unjust and unequal burdens 
which the laws of harsher ages had cast upon the sex. Many of the women 
“connected with these movements are as superior in everything properly 
womanly as they are in exceptional] talent and culture. There is no manner of 
‘doubt that the sphere of woman is properly to be enlarged, and that republican 
governments in particular are to be saved from corruption and failure only by 
allowing to woman this enlarged sphere. Every woman has rights as a human 
being first, which belong to no sex, and ought to be as freely conceded to her 
as if she were a man, and first and foremost, the great right of doing anything 
which God and Nature evidently have fitted her to excel in. If she be made a 
natural orator, like Miss Dickinson, or an astronomer, like Mrs. Somerville, or 
a singer, lke Grisi, let not the technical rules of womanhood be thrown in the 
‘way of her free use of her powers. Nor can there be any reason shown why a 
woman’s vote in the State should not be received with as much respect as in 
the family. A State is but an association of families, and laws relate to the 
rights and immunities which touch woman’s most private and immediate 
wants and dearest hopes; and there is no reason why sister, wife, and mother 


should be more powerless in the State than inthe home. Nor does it make a 
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woman unwomanly to express an opinion by dropping a slip of paper into a 
box, more than to express that same opinion by conversation. 

On this question she stood side by side with her distinguished 
brother, the founder of this paper, who, in 1860, at Cooper Insti- 
tute, made that memorable address entitled “ Woman Suffrage, 
Man’s Rights,” one of the strongest arguments ever made for 
woman’s enfranchisement. 

Mrs. Stowe was ever in full accord with her illustrious sister, 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, one of the ablest and most per- 
sistent advocates of equal rights during all the long history of 
that movement. All lovers of human freedom will ever hold 
Mrs. Stowe in grateful remembrance. 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


The Inland Navigation of Captain 
Nabb 


By James Buckham 


Great was the seafaring fame of Captain Nabb, in the little 
village back among the Connecticut hills, from which he had 
first gone forth with his bundle slung on a stick. Since that 
day, thirty years past, when he had set forth to seek his fortune, 
the Captain had been four times around the world, twice in his 
own ship; had visited almost every known port in civilized and 
uncivilized countries; had commanded the largest merchantman 
in the West Indian trade, and had won the reputation of first 
rank among expert and daring navigators. 

What wonder, then, that all Topsham was agog when the 
Captain, one fine evening in June, lurched out of the rocking old 
stage and announced in hearty tones to his former townsfolk— 
the majority of whom were assembled at “ the store "—that he 
had come home for a two months’ vacation. It certainly seemed 
like an act of unparalleled condescension on the part of the 
great navigator, and Topsham felt duly honored. 

It did not take the boys of the village long to discover that 
Captain Nabb was a jolly soul, and particularly open to advances 
from them ; and soon, in spite of the great man’s awful fame, 
they proceeded to take possession of him, till it was rarely that 
the old man’s sturdy figure cruised about the village without 
being attended by a fleet of his boyish admirers, hanging to him 
as closely as native canoes under the bows of a South Sea 
trader. 

Thus it naturally came to pass that, when Benny Boardman 
and his younger brother, Carl, became the owners of a small 
sailboat on Duck Pond, the first thing that occurred to them 
was to ask Captain Nabb to accompany them on their maiden 
cruise. The old seaman consented, after a glance at the four 
points of the compass, and an inquiring sniff of the fresh inland 
air. But first, he said, he must go for his sou’wester, and his oil- 
cloth suit, and certain other things. There was no telling what 
sort of weather might blow up before night. 

At the appointed time Captain Nabb came down to the little 
wharf at the head of the pond. He carried in his arms his 
waterproof garments, a large, five-jointed spy-glass, a compass 
as big as the palms of your two hands, a speaking-trumpet, and 
a sextant. “I never go to sea without my tools, boys,” he said, 
“even though it be in a wash-tub.” He stepped down into the 
little catboat, deposited his burden and himself in the stern, 
and proceeded to instruct the boys in the art of making sail. 
After considerable bungling, Ben and Carl got up their main- 
sail, the Captain cast off, and away they skimmed before a 
fresh breeze down the bay. 

It wasn’t much of a sheet of water they were cruising on, to 
be sure. The pond was about a mile long and half as wide, 
perhaps; very irregular in shape, with many little bays and 
sloughs, where the water set back among wild oats and swamp- 
grass. Near one end a large brook entered, after devious wind- 
ings through the marsh, and at the other end a brook. as like 
the feeder as the next pea in a pod, formed the outlet of the 
pond. It would be hard to say which was which (for neither 
brook had any perceptible current), unless you observed the sur- 
rounding shores. On the whole, Duck Pond was not pretty; 
but it was useful, for it was full of pickerel and bass, and in the 
shooting season the marshes teemed with wild fowl and plover. 

Captain Nabb showed the boys how to tack and jibe, how to 
come up into the wind, how to reef and cast anchor, how to 
handle the helm and stow ropes, tie a sailor’s knot, ballast the 
boat, and steer when meeting, passing, or crossing the bows of 
another craft. He had the whole nautical code at his tongue’s 
end, and the practice of seamanship in his finger-tips; and if 
the boys did not learn all he had tg teach them, it was because 
the limitations of a catboat made it impossible. 

“ Why! bless my eyes!” exclaimed the Captain, suddenly, as 
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he finished an exciting tale about a walrus hunt among the ice- 


«“ What’s become of the sun?” 


bergs of the North Sea. 
“I saw it go down be 


“It’s set,” replied Benny Boardman. 
hind the pine hill, half an hour ago.” ; 

« Are you sure?” cried Captain Nabb, leveling his five-jointed 
telescope toward the pine hill. “It can’t be more than four 
o’clock.” 

“But I heard the whistle blow for six, long ago,” ventured 
little Carl. 

“ Bless me! the boys are right !” exclaimed the old navigator, 
as he pulled out a huge silver watch, almost as large as a sauce- 
pan. ‘We must be getting under way for home atonce. Now 
then—all ready to go about!” 

The Captain threw over his helm, and the little boat came 
slowly up into the light breeze, which had been steadily falling 
for an hour. It was almost a minute before the lazily filling sail 
drew on the opposite tack. Captain Nabb looked anxiously to 
windward. “Confound your land breezes!” he said, somewhat 
testily. “I beliéve we are going to have a dead calm.” 

And so it proved. In ten minutes more the little sailboat lay 
becalmed in the center of the pond. Slowly the twilight gath- 
ered, veiling the distant hills, and obscuring the outlines of the 
marshy shores. The old seaman fumed and fretted. He placed 
his big compass on the thwart in front of him, and fixed the 
homeward course by the needle as well as he could, after study- 
ing various fading landmarks with his glass. His lips were shut 
very tightly, lest any strong nautical language should escape 
them in the presence of Benny and Carl. But finally, as dark- 
ness closed around, the necessity for utterance so grew upon 
the old man that he seized his speaking-trumpet, and, in tones 
that made the shores reverberate, roared out : | 

“ Topsham, ahoy! /” 

The boys listened in awed silence, but there was no reply to 
the stentorian hail, though thrice and four times repeated. But 
as if the echoes, circling the pond, had stirred some sluggish 
current of air and set it flowing again, a slight breeze began to 
stir the sail of the “ Mermaid,” and she moved slowly forward 
in the darkness. 

Captain Nabb’s face beamed with delight, and, tiller in hand, 
he leaned over the big compass and sailed away on starboard 
tack. “Give us a song, my hearties !”’ he cried, gayly, to Benny 
and Carl. Then, straightening himself up, he roared a stanza of 
a rollicking seaballad, beginning : 


Oh! Nancy was a sailor’s lass, 
As fair a lass as e’er I knew. 


The Captain was about to start upon the chorus, when there 
came a swishing sound across the bow of the Mermaid. 

“ Look out, Captain! We are running ashore!” cried Benny. 
“ See! we are in the swamp-grass.” 

“Shiver my timbers !” shouted Captain Nabb, in amazement. 
He jibed the Mermaid, and she rushed through the shallow 
water and the bending marsh-grass till finally she brought up on 
a muddy spit and stuck fast, while all the ballast, including the 
Captain, the two deck-hands, and the nautical instruments, 
pitched forward, and brought up in a heap in the bow. 

“ Well, well!” panted Captain Nabb, as he finally struggled 
up on a thwart. “That’s the first time I ever lost my reck- 
oning.” 

“ And it’s the first time I ever lost a tooth!” sputtered Benny, 
as he leaned over the side of the boat. 

“Dear me! That’s too bad!” said the Captain. “I don’t see 
how it happened. According to the compass we should be in 
clear water, steering a straight course for the wharf.” 

“ But, Captain, you must remember that the pond is crooked,” 
suggested Benny. 

“Bless me! that’s a fact!” cried the old tar. 
thought of it.” 

They all got out into the shallow water, and after much push- 
ing and hauling floated the Mermaid again. Then Captain 
Nabb took an observation of the stars, replaced his compass on 
the thwart, and ventured upon a new course. This at length 
broug.it them into one of the two large brooks, but which one 
they could not tell, as the water was dead, and it was impossible 
in the darkness to tell anything of the surrounding country. 

Then the great navigator, who had been around the world, 
scratched his head, and made another calculation ; the result of 
which was that, after sailing, as it seemed, for hours, these night 
explorers found themselves in the sluggish mouth of the other 
brook, quite as uncertain as before which end of the pond they 
had arrived at. 

Thereupon Captain Nabb seized his speaking-trumpet and 
bellowed again. And this time he sent forth a less definite and 
confident hail : 

“On shore! Ahoy! 

“ Ahoy yourself! Don’t deef-en a fellow. What do you 
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want?” came a gruff reply out of the darkness, not fifty yards 
away. 

Tenet Nabb lowered his trumpet, rather sheepishly. “We 
have lost our reckoning, friend,” he said, addressing his remarks 
to the unknown in the darkness. “ Will you kindly give us our 
bearings ?”’ 

“You're just ten rods up Dead Crick,” replied the hoarse 
voice of the unknown, “and I wisht you’d back out and quit 
scaring the pouts.” 

“Dead Creek! Why, that’s ‘way at the farther end of the 
pond !” exclaimed Benny. “It’s a mile from here to the wharf, 
and I don’t believe you can ever sail us there in the world, Cap- 
tain.” 

“Right you are, youngster!” cried the navigator, heartily, 
though it was a sore blow to his nautical pride. 

“Can't ye find your way home?” came the voice out of the 
darkness. 

“ No!” replied the globe-girdler and the two boys, in mourn- 
ful chorus. 

“I'll come aboard and sail ye there tor seventy-five cents.” 
The proposition was mercenary but practical, and had a wel- 
come ring of assurance in it. 

Captain Nabb hesitated, looked up at the stars, then at the 
shivering boys, “ Lay aboard!” he said, shortly. 

Half an hour later Benny and Carl were crawling gratefully 
into bed, and Captain Nabb was packing his big black chest, 
moved by a sudden inextinguishable longing for the open sea. 


Charades 
By Hilda Johnson 


I, 


The soldiers clattered down the street— 
At last the frightful first was o’er! 

She snatched my first, made of my last, 
Donned it, and then flung wide the door— 
«“ Come, let us haste to tend,” she said, 

“ The sick, the dying, and the dead.” 


Ah me! what piteous sights were there ! 
Beneath our feet my first flowed free. 
She pointed. “’Twas the taste of this. 
That fired the General’s cruelty, 
Oh, may that guilty soul go hence 
Clad in my whole of penitence !” 


II, 


I’m a poor old tired showman, 

With a Punch and Judy show ; 

But it’s many years ago 

Since my Toby was my first. 

Now he’s stiff and blind, and no man 
Stops to see the little play, 

Though we give it every day, 

And it’s carefully rehearsed. 


Come, my Toby, let us go, man ! 
Punch no more shall Judy thwack. 
Let each tawdry whole go back 

In the box—the day is past. 

But as sure as I’nt a showman, 
And as sure as each my whole 

Is a thing without a soul, 

You will always be my last. 


Riddle 
By Anna M. Pratt 


I cannot walk, though often wearing shoes. 

I have no wings, but still I sometimes fly. 

I make no sound, yet many folk refuse 

To let me in their presence quiet lie. 
Perchance in clouds, mayhap upon the ground, 
Or treasures long forgot, I’m daily found. 


Puzzle 
By Anna M. Pratt 


I am well bred, and relate to the community, and I have also 
an arithmetical value. 

My first is twice my fifth. 

My second and fourth are equal, and are each one-fifth of 
my third. 

My third is one-tenth of my fifth. 

My second and third are two less than my third and fourth. 

The sum of my parts is 157. 
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Books and Authors 


Lecky’s Democracy and Liberty ' 


This work may be characterized in a sentence as a philosophi- 


cal account of modern political life from the point of view of a. 


moderate Tory. It differs from Sir Henry Maine’s “ Popular 
Institutions” in two important respects. That is primarily 
philosophical ; this is primarily historical; that is from the point 
of view of a pronounced, not to say extreme, Tory, this from 
that of a moderate Tory, with liberal proclivities. But both 
regard Democracy as an experiment, and both look upon it with 
suspicion and mistrust. We characterize Mr. Lecky’s work as 
historical. It is so, however, in spirit, not in form. In this 
respect it differs from Thomas Erskine May’s “ Democracy in 
Europe.” Unlike Mr. May, Mr. Lecky treats the great histori- 
cal developments of our epoch in a philosophical, not a chrono- 
logical, order; he classifies the events according to their subject 
matter. Thus we have treated in successive chapters the con- 
ditions of suffrage, landed rights, taxation, representative assem- 
blies, religious liberty—including the question of church establish- 
ment—public education, legislation on Sunday observance, 
drink, marriage and divorce, etc., socialism, labor questions, the 
woman question. But these themes are all treated in a histori- 
cal spirit. ‘hat is, the object of the writer is rather to tell us 
what is than what ought to be, though he deals with what is in 
a critical spirit, not as a mere indifferent and unconcerned nar- 
rator. He makes no disguise of the fact that his sympathies 
are with aristocratic government, that is government by the best 
over the many, and that he looks upon the modern tendency to 
substitute therefor democratic government, that is government 
by the people irrespective of character—the government of 
demos for that of aristos—with great apprehension. Thus both 
in the form of his book and the spirit of his treatment he occu- 
pies a position midway between Sir Henry Maine, who con- 
demns Democracy unsparingly, and Thomas Erskine May, who 
commends it without reserve. 

Mr. Lecky means to be entirely fair. He points out the advan- 
tages conferred by, or involved in, or, if the reader prefers, contem- 
poraneous with, the advance of democracy. But his prejudices 
sometimes obscure his vision. A curious illustration of this 
obscuration is afforded by his apparent inclination to attribute 
political corruption to the diffusion of political power among the 
people. His description of such corruption in France and in 
the United States is not, indeed, exaggerated. The latter coun- 
try is, unhappily, quite as black as he has painted her. Indeed, 
it may be said that he has not painted her at all, but has sub- 
stituted for work of his own a portrait painted by one of the 
warmest friends of democratic institutions in general, and of the 
United States in particular. But Jost Aoc is not always propter 
hoc. How far the political corruption of our age is due to the 
enthronement of Demos, and how far it is due to the develop- 
ment of acquisitiveness in and by a commercial and material- 
istic age, is a question Mr, Lecky does not consider. He would 
be a bold man who should affirm that the corruption in France 
is greater under the Republic than it was under the Empire, or 
is greater in America under democratic rule than it was in Eng- 
land under aristocratic rule. In our most corrupt period—the 
Civil War and the decade immediately following—political cor- 
ruption never equaled that which Mr. Lecky himself, in his 
“ History of England in the Eighteenth Century,” has thus de- 
scribed : 

The systematic corruption of Members of Parliament is said to have begun 
under Charles LI., in whose reign it was practiced to the largest extent. It was 
continued under his successor, and the number of scandals rather increased 
than diminished after the Revolution. Sir J. Trevor,a Speaker of the House 
of Commons, had been voted guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor for receiv- 
ing a bribe of 1,000 guineas from the City of London. A Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—Mr. Guy—had been sent to the Tower for taking a bribe to induce him to 
pay the arrears due to aregiment. Lord Ranelagh, a Paymaster of the Forces, 
had been expelled for defalcations in his office. In order to facilitate the pass- 
ing of the South Sea Bill, it was proved that large amounts of fictitious stock 
had been created, distributed among, and accepted by ministers of the Crown. 
Aislabie, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was expelled, sent to the Tower, and 
fined. The younger Craggs, who was Secretary of State, probably only escaped 
by a timely death. His father, the Postmaster-General, avoided inquiry by 
suicide, and grave suspicion rested upon Charles Stanhope, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and upon Sunderland, the Prime Minister. When such instances 
could be cited from among the leaders of politics, it is not surprising that among 
the undistinguished Members corruption was notorious. In 1698 a system of 
fraudulent indorsement of Exchequer bills with aview to defraud the revenue 
was discovered, and two Members of Parliament were sent to the Tower and 
expelled for being guilty of it. 

Two wrongs do not make a right; and that is a very doubtful 
conflict which is derived from affirming that we are no greater 
sinners than our fathers have been before us. We have no 
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right to administer that kind of an anodyne to the too easy con- 
science of Americans. But in considering whether political 
corruption is due to democracy and can be cured by a return to 
aristocracy, it is in order to consider whether the latter form of 
government has been in that respect better or worse than the 
former. 

Most Americans, too, would demur, we think with reason, to 
the paragraph which imputes to America “ intellectual sterility, 
continuing long after America had taken her place among the 
great nations of the world.” It is true that “ on her intellectual 
and zxsthetic side America has not yet fulfilled her part,” if by 
the intellectual is meant the literary. Just at this writing a 
dearth seems to have fallen upon both nations, and it would be 
difficult to name any really great poet or novelist in either Eng- 
land or America. It would probably be quite as difficult for us 
to find a poet laureate as it has been for England. But we need 
not be ashamed to put Nathaniel Hawthorne by the side of 
George Eliot, or Whittier and Lowell by the side of Tennyson 
and Browning, even if we concede the supremacy to the English 
poets. And in other spheres we may surely affirm that there is 
no indication of “ intellectual sterility’ in America. Morse and 
Edison and Bell easily hold a place in the first rank of the 
world’s inventors; Mann and Eliot and Gilman are among the 
first of modern educators; Harvard and Yale and Princeton 
rank among the best of modern universities; Brooks and 
Beecher are not second to any of the preachers of our century ; 
and in statesmanship no country has produced as great an array 
of really eminent statesmen as the United States in the less than 
three-quarters of a century beginning with Washington and 
ending with Lincoln. If Washington at one end and Sumner at 
the other of this epoch may be regarded as products of aristo- 
cratic influences if not aristocratic institutions, Seward and 
Chase and pre-eminently Lincoln would have been impossible 
in any but a democratic age and a democratic community. 


A Master Mind! 


What Matthew Arnold was in criticism, Thomas Hill Green 
was in constructive thought—easily master among men of his. 
time. Green’s influence is still dominant at Oxford, where Edward 
Caird, following Jewett, under whom Green was practically 
supreme, holds to Green’s philosophic positions in his own inde- 
pendent treatment of “ The Evolution of Religion.” Having 
followed Green for years, it does not seem to us that Mr. Fair- 
brother has been guilty of exaggeration in saying: “ His is, 
perhaps, the only philosophy of life which is, at qnce, complete 
and consistent—which derives and justifies both moral responsi- 
bility in the present, and hope for the future, from a vigorously 
scientific metaphysic.” 

With Green, as with Arnold, the fundamental interest was. 
ethical. But the question which ethics asks, What ought we to 
do? must depend for answer upon response to the previous 
question, What are we? This question must be answered by 
Metaphysics upon the facts of our individual consciousness. 
Whatever is required to explain these facts we must hold to be 
true. This was Plato’s method, and it is Green’s. His moral 
and political philosophy stands foursquare upon his metaphysi- 
cal basis. On the other hand, and as firmly as any philosopher 
of the empirical or sensational school, he holds that all knowl- 
edge arises from experience. But the question, What is 
experience? cannot be truly or fully answered without analysis. 
of the facts and processes of the mind. “What have I got in 
my head, and what is the simplest explanation of it?” 

The central principle of Green’s philosophy is his theory of 
Reality as a spiritual cosmos, implying and manifesting an 
Eternal Consciousness, 7. ¢., God. To this he is conducted by 
the data of experience given in the Self, the primary fact of 
knowledge. To explain this self and its attributes, self-conscious, 
self-reflecting, self-objectifying, distinguishing itself from the 
world it is related to, he is compelled (1) to regard the universe 
of things as one organic and inter-related whole, intelligible, 
spiritual, 7. ¢., wherein is nothing except the work of the mind, 
and (2)to believe in God as the Eternal and Universal Conscious- 
ness, of whom the universe is the objective manifestation, using 
the animal organism as a vehicle for the reproduction of his. 
consciousness in us. 

Mr. Fairbrother has limited himself, except in his concluding 
chapter, to a simple exposition of Green’s teaching, so brief and 
also lucid as to deserve the gratitude of students. He deals at 
the end with Green’s critics, especially Professors Seth and 
Sidgwich, and Mr. A. J. Balfour. How far Green’s philosophy 
is from the “ thorough-going pantheism ” it is accused of, appears 
from its firm testimony to personal immortality, declaring that a 
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capacity which consists in a self-conscious personality cannot be 
supposed to pass away. The same appears also in his hostility 
to Determinism, asserting that man is free, not as undetermined 
but as self-determined. “The motive lies in the man himself. 
He makes it, and is responsible for it.” These are problems 
which Green does not explain, but a scheme of thought which 
left nothing unexplained would be open Jrima facie to suspicion. 
Philosophy begins in wonder, and until science becomes om- 
niscience it must end there. 

It is the work of ethical inquiry to carry out in the sphere of 
social life that study of what we are, which metaphysics begins. 
The Eternal Consciousness, reproducing itself in us through the 
vehicle of our animal organism, gives birth to the idea of a pos- 
sible life better than that which for the time is actual. Human 
history is a history of progress, explicable only by the flying 
goal of a moral ideal toward which we are moving. Tuhis is 
always an idea of personal good, which is none the less also 
social good, because the other selves around us are not essen- 
tially “ other ” in their interests. “ Without society no persons.” 
Society is the condition of all personal development. “ Moral- 
ity—the good-will—arises when a man first conceives himself, 
as in his very nature a part of some larger whole,” and finds his 
self-satisfaction in subserviency to it. “ Duty calls us to per- 
form our function ; rights consist in our claim that others should 
in like manner fulfill theirs.” We have no other rights; it is 
for the maintenance and enforcement of such rights only that 
the State exists. 

No words are more antithetic in common usage than “real” 
and “ideal.” There is a common prejudice against idealistic 
philosophy, as if it must be tainted with unreality. But in the 
field of exact science we discover that the ideal is in the high- 
est sense the real, if the supreme mark of reality is unalterable- 
ness. Doubtless the work of the mind may be arbitrary and 
illusive, yet only by the work of the mind can error be detected 
and truth ascertained. Seeing this, Green saw the way out of 
the cul de sac, into which, from different starting points, Locke 
and Kant had come by assuming an opposition between the real 
and the ideal. Green was a thorough-going idealist, and yet no 
man was ever governed by a more practical interest for “ the 
abiding satisfaction of an abiding self,” invested with all the 
wealth of human and social relations. Dying at the age of 
forty-six, he left a work which, however incomplete, supplies, as 
we think, as real, that is, unalterable, an answer as philosophy 
can ever give to the bottom question, What is Truth? 


® 


A Harmony of the Life of Saint Paul, by the Rev. Frank J. Good- 
win. (American Tract Society, New York). Mr. Goodwin, who, by 
the way, is pastor of the Congregational Church at Glen Ridge, N. J., 
has prepared a valuable and unique book on the life of St. Paul. It 
will commend itself to all students of the Bible for many qualities of 
especial excellence. It does for the life and writings of the Apostle 
what the various Harmonies of the Gospels attempt for the life of 
Christ. More than that, it groups under distinct and typical events 
the incidents in the career and the details of the teachings of Paul. 
Its arrangement is admirable, and one that makes the study of the 
_ Apostle’s life easier, and its meaning more luminous than is found in 
any other English publication of which we know. A feature to be 
ps is its numerous and careful indices, and its 
maps. hen to these are added the full analyses which introduce 
‘each chapter it will be seen that many requisites for thorough and 
accurate study of the subject are here provided. The volume is ex- 
actly what it claims to be—a harmony of the life of St. Paul. Critical 
questions are treated in the appendix in a series of short essays. The 
advantage of this mode of treatment is that the critical studies do not 
divert attention from the main object of the author. No similar 
work is so valuable for the Sunday-school teacher occupied with the 
difficult problems which present themselves when the life and teach- 
ings of St. Paul are studied. Mr. Goodwin has not shut his eyes to 
the difficulties in his way. He writes as an advanced yet reverent 
scholar; as an open-eyed yet positive Christian. When the Sunday- 
school lessons take up the life and writings of St. Paul, this book 
ought to be in the hands of all teachers, for no other, generally avail- 
able, even professes to traverse the same ground. It has well earned 
the appreciation it has already received, both in the press and by 
Christian teachers and workers. Mr. Goodwin modestly says that 
his volume is designed as a handbook for students, to be used in con- 
nection with such short outline studies as Stalker’s “ Life of Saint 
Paul.” We may say that it is so complete and valuable in itself, that 
it does not need to be studied in connection with any other less com- 
prehensive work on the same subject. 


It is a pleasure to comment upon so admirable a piece of literary 
and scholarly work as Mr. William Cranston Lawton’s Art and 
Humanity in Homer. This group of essays first took form as a 
course of extension lectures, which, taking into account the thorough 
scholarship behind them, was a very great advantage, as they gained 
the directness and simplicity which such discussions often lack. 
These qualities, without in any way diminishing the value of the book 
from the scholarly standpoint, will gain access for its thought to a 
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great many minds unaccustomed to dealing with the questions which 
it discusses from the scholarly standpoint. It ought to realize the 
hope of its writer that it will stimulate those who read it to a wider 
and more familiar study of Homer. Mr. Lawton is entirely sound in 
his belief that the Homeric poems should be read repeatedly in 
English ttanslation even when the reader is competent to read the 
Greek with ease and satisfaction, for the various translations of 
Homer are in a way so many commentaries on the great poet. In 
this little volume Mr. Lawton has studied the Homeric poems from 
various points of view, with the purpose of getting at the elements of 
power and human interest in them. He discusses the “ Iliad” as a 
work of art; he studies womanhood in the “ Iliad;”’ he describes the 

lot of the “Odyssey” and the Homeric underworld; he sets in 
interesting contrast Odysseus and Nausicaa, and he p* in compact 
form the post-Homeric accretions to the Trojan myth. The discus- 
sion which runs through the volume shows an intimate and loving 
acquaintance with Homer, and the book, although a small one, is a 
distinct contribution to the literature of popular exposition. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 


We have already called attention to the “ Harmony of the Gospels ” 
that was recently put out by Professors Stevens and Burton. Dr. 
Burton has followed up his “Harmony of the Gospels” with a 
Harmony of the other writings of the New Testament ; that is to say, 
The Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age; The New Testament, 
Acts, Epistles, and Revelations in the Version of 1881 Ne ae! for 
Fiistorical Study, by Emest De Witt Burton. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York). The purpose of this book can best be given in the author’s 
own words. “ First, it aims to give to each of the several letters and 
the Revelation a position, in relation to one another and to the nar- 
rative of the Acts, corresponding to the point in the history at which 
each was written. Secondly, it seeks to glean from letters and from 
the speaking of the Book of Acts, all the narrative material they con- 
tain, and to place this at the points corresponding to the time of the 
event narrated. Thirdly, it attempts to divide the whole history into 
its natural periods of division.” The volume is furnished with notes, 
appendices, indices, and an analytical outline of the apostolic age. 


Dr. Pierson is right in his belief that the religion of the churches 
contains too little real faith in the actuality and power of the Holy 
Spirit. His little book, Zhe Acts of the Holy Spirit,is a needful ex- 
hortation and study of the New Testament. It is unfeignedly pious 
and fervid, and deserves the careful consideration of Christian people, 
especially of Christian ministers. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New 


York.) 
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New Books 


{The books mentioned under this head and under that of Books Received 


- include all received by The Outlook during the week ending July 17. This 


weekly report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews of 
the more important works. ] 


International Bimetallism, by Francis A. Walker, Ph.D., LL.D., 
(Henry Holt & Co.) is in our opinion the best book yet published in 
the English language for the exposition of the distinctively economic 
questions at issue between bimetallists and monometallists. It con- 
sists of a series of lectures delivered at Harvard University during 
the year just ended. The introductory chapter is upon the early 
production of the precious metals. The second chapter deals with 
the economic effects of the flood of gold and silver that poured into 
Europe after the discovery of America. The three succeeding chap- 
ters deal with the more or less successful attempts of England, 
France, and the United States to establish bimetallism. The success 
of France and comparative want of success in the United States are 
shown to have been due to the enormous demand for gold and silver 
currency in France, and the insignificant demand for them in this coun- 
try, where the population was small, and bank notes were almost 
universally employed instead of coin. Chapters VI. and VII. deal 
with the effects of the demonetization of silver, and the “ great 
debate ” which has been going on ever since. Chapter IX., entitled 
“Review and Summary,” condemns the argument of the preceding 
chapters, and deals with the effects of falling prices upon industry 
and wages. In repry to the argument of the monometallist that prices 
have fallen since 1873, because of a vast increase in the productive- 
ness of labor, President Walker says: “If the increase of human 
— has been as great, or anywhere nearly as great as the 

ave represented in their argument against an appreciation of gold, 
then they are bound to show a tremendous advance in wages; or else 
the working classes have a right to demand where the increased pro- 
duction has gone.” The moral aspects of the currency question 
President Walker practically ignores. He says nothing about the 
wrongs to debtors from the great fall in prices since 1872, or the 
wrongs to creditors should the prices of ’73 suddenly be restored. He 
repeatedly expresses the belief that the United States could not alone 
maintain bimetallism at the old ratio, and urges that the check this 
nation gave to the fall of prices by coining so much silver was unwise, 
because it lessened the chances of international bimetallism. 

The Industrial Army, by Fayette Stratton Giles, depicts a most un- 
attractive Utopia. (The Baker& Taylor Co., New York.)——/ntroduc- 
tion to Sociology, by Arthur Fairbanks, is designed to meet the needs 
of students who feel the need of an historical background for the 
comprehension of current social problems. The work does not pre- 
tend to be one of original exploration, but is on that account all the 
more trustworthy as an introduction to a study which must for a long 
time fail to be a science, chiefly because of the immensity of the terri 
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tory it attempts to cover. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.)—— 
Revolution and Counter Revolution, by Kari Mark, is a series of letters 
upon the democratic uprising in Germany in 1848, and its oe 
ee The letters were originally —. in the New Yo 

“ Tribune,” whose managing editor, Mr. Charles A. Dana, was then 
in sympathy with the great German socialist’s criticisms of society. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, Importers.) 

Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical Significance, by William 
Caldwell, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Moral and Social Philosophy in 
the Northwestern University, is the outcome of a series of lectures 
delivered by the author in the pe of Edinburgh. Professor 
Caldwell believes that the pessimistic philosophy of Schopenhauer 
and Von Hartman represent one half of the distinctly modern philo- 
sophical thought. Convinced of its profound importance as represent- 
ing one of the strong tendencies of the age, he presents it in its 
strongest and fairest light. His own criticisms are for this reason all 
the more effectual. He finds, very justly, that Schopenhauer’s chief 
limitations as a comprehender of life, are found in his neglect of his- 
tory and his neglect of feeling. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Mr. Gladstone’s Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler 
forms a desirable addition to the edition of the great theologian edited 
by the great statesman. The author examines Butler’s methods, 
qualities, and teachings, in minute detail, and devotes one most inter- 
esting chapter to Butler’s critic. We reserve the book for more care- 
ful examination hereafter. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

The Cruise of the Antarctic, by H. J. Bull, describes an expedition 
to the South Polar regions organized by the Norwegian whaler 
Svend Foyn. Its main object was to find whether whale-hunting. could 
be undertaken with success near South Victoria Land. The Antarc- 
tic had a perilous and adventurous voyage, and met with no success 
in her search for whales. The story of the undertaking is, however, 
extremely stirring and exciting. The author was one of the members 
of the expedition. The book is published with every advantage of 

ood type and illustration. (Edward Amold, New York.)——Alfred 

rehm’s From North Pole to Equator was very well worth translating 
from the German. The author was famous not only as a naturalist, 
but as a traveler. A good sketch of his life and estimate of his place 
among naturalists is contributed by Mr. J. A. Thomson. Brehm’s 
carefulness as an observer of the habits of animals was great, and he 
knows how to write of each in an interesting and often even fascina- 
ting manner. The book in its English dress makes a large volume, 
and is amply illustrated. We hope to speak further of the work at a 
later date. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

Miss Maria Louise Pool, the author of Afrs. Gerald, has quite un- 
usual skill in the portrayal of New England character and in the 
writing of easy and crisp dialogue. In the planning of plots and in 
psychological analysis (of which she is very fond), she does not, how- 
ever, to us, appear to have equal skill. The present book has much 
to excite admiration and interest in its execution, but the story itself 
seems to us to be strained and not always quite natural. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.)——Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s Love is a Spirit 
deals with the supernatural and purely imaginative, and in this wa 
strikes a higher note than some of the melodramatic stories whic 
have lately been published under his name. We hardly think, how- 
ever, that this tale of passion and love beyond death will please the 
great majority of readers. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) To 
the edition of Thomas Love Peacock’s novels, published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York, has been added Me/incourt, which, 
as the editor states in his introduction, is really one of the least inter- 
esting of the odd and quaint works of this writer. Scotland and 
The Orient are treated in two volumes of short stories belonging to 
the series entitled “Stories by English Authors,” of which we have 
already spoken. The two little volumes include tales by Kipling, 
Barrie, Crockett, Maclaren, Stevenson, and several other writers. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) Mark Twain’s Life on the 
Mississippi (Harper & Brothers, New York), is one of the most genu- 
ine and interesting books which Mr. Clemens has published. . 

A Slight Romance by Edith Leverett (Damrell & Upham, Boston), 
is a book with a unique and most attractive cover; it is of green paper, 
wrinkled and crinkled, suggesting sea waves and sea weeds, waving trees, 
and the rest of it. The story? It’s best not to talk about it. Come 
to think of it, there is nothing to talk about. On a hot summer day 
in town, the writer, who, through the charm of his genius. can make one 
forget the brick and mortar, the noise and the smells of the city, and 
live for even a brief half hour at seashore or in the mountain, through 
the medium of a book, has made the city dwellers his debtors. This 
F. Marion Crawford has done in Bar Harber. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York). 

An analysis of the word Tribulation, with spiritual meditation of 
the thought suggested by the eT is the subject of /n 7ridudation, 
by H. Clay Trumbull. (John D. Wattles, Philadelphia). Ad- 
dresses delivered by Maurice H. Harris, Ph.D., the minister of 
Temple Israel, of Harlem, N. Y., have been published under the title 
of Selected Addresses. (Phillip Cowen, New York). These addresses are 
on many subjects, Judiaism, Patriotism, The Home, Obedience, and 
are thoughtful, earnest, and helpful. 

The Macmillan Company have added to their exquisite Temple 
Shakespeare Macbeth and Anthony and Cleopatra, and tothe People’s 
Edition of Tennyson’s Works, Volume VI. of Zhe /dyi/s of the King 
and Zhe Lover’s Tale, and Other Poems. The fifth volume of 7%e 
Poetical Works of William Wordsworth is devoted to “The Excur- 
sion.” (The Macmillan Company, New York.)}———Mr. Arthur 
Waugh’s edition of Johnson’s Zives of the Poets, already described in 
these columns, and to be completed in six volumes, has reached its 
fourth volume. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

Lieutenant Qualtrough’s Boat Sailor's Manual, a very compact and 
complete book on the management of sail-boats of all kinds, has 
recently been issued in a new edition by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
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Sons.———F rom the same publishers comes Mr. Wakeling’s Xing and 
Parliament (1603-1714), a very interesting little volume which finds 
its place in the Oxford Manuals of English History. 


® 


Literary Notes 


—The Rev. Dr. D. S. Schaff of Jacksonville, Ill, is preparing for 
publication a posthumous historical work of his father, the late Pro- 
fessor Philip Schaff. 

—It is reported that there have been more than four thousand 
visitors to Carlyle’s house in Chelsea, since it was turned into a 
Carlyle museum less than a year ago. 


—aA very fine copy of Caxton’s first edition of Chaucer’s “ Canter- 
bury Tales,” Westminster circa 1478, came under the hammer lately 
at Messrs. Sotheby’s, and realized the high price of £1,880. 


—Verestschagin is about to publish a new book called “ Autobiog- 
raphies of Unimportant People.” It is a series of sketches with real- 
istic portraits of beggars, soldiers, priests, and other common Russian 
t 
—Alfred de Musset’s sister refuses to have any of his works in her 
possession published, as she says they will not add to his fame as a 
poet. She likewise refuses to let his letters be seen, among which is 
the correspondence between the poet and George Sand. 


—Another portion of the great manuscript and autograph collection 
of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, the eighth put up at auction since 
1886, has been sold in London, 1,441 lots bringing in $35,000. What 
has been sold of the collection so far has produced in all $113,820. 

— Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “ Leo XIII.,” of which we spoke at some 
length in this department in our issue of July 18, will be published in 
this country early this fall by F. Wame & Co., of this city, and will 
form one of that excellent series of books published by this firm under 
the title “ Public Men of To-Day.” 


—The Marquis of Lore is said to be engaged upon a historical 
survey of Windsor Castle on a somewhat ambitious literary scale, 
material which he collected when writing a little guide-book recently 
having led him to desire to pursue his researches under the favorable 
conditions involved in his office as Governor. 

—A new book, entitled “ Marget Ogilvy,” is coming from Mr. 
Barrie’s pen, and it is said to present a portrait of the novelist’s 
mother, not following strictly biographical lines, but giving a broad 
and true conception of Mrs. Barrie’s character and employing actual 
episodes in her life. The Scribners will print the book in America. 


Books Received 


For week ending July 17 


EDWARD ARNOLD, NEW YORK 
Bull, H. J. The Cruise of the “ Antarctic” to the South Polar Regions. $4. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 
Giles, Fayette S. The Industrial Army. $1.25. 
F. BERGER, NEW YORK 
Berger, Frangois. French Method (1896). 38 cts. 
PHILIP COWEN, NEW YORK 
Harris, Maurice H. Selected Addresses. 
DAMRELL & UPHAM, BOSTON 
Dalton, Edith L. A Slight Romance. 50 cts. 
EATON & MAINS, NEW YORK 
Loomis, B. B. Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. 40 cts. 
Vansant, Rev. Nicholas. Sunset Memories. A 
McLennan, William E. In His Footsteps. cts. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 


Twain, Mark. Life on the Mississippi. $1.75. 
Hawthorne, Julian. Loveisa 
Pool, Maria Louise. Mrs. Gerald. $1. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Walker, Francis A. International Bimetallism. $1.25. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
Peacock, Thomas Love. Melincourt, or Sir Oran Haut-Ton. $1.50. 
Tennyson, Alfred, Lord. The Lover’s Tale and Other Poems; Idylls of the 
ing. Vol. VI. (People’s Edition.) 45 cts. each. 
Wordsworth, William. Poetical Works. Edited by William Knight. Vol. V. 


Macbeth; Anthony and Cleopatra. (Temple Edition.) 
Ss. eac 
Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E. Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler. 


Biblical Idyls. Edited by R.G. Moulton. 50 cts. 
THE MERRIAM CO., NEW YORK 

Bowen, Helen M. A Daughter of Cuba. $0 cts. 

THE PETER PAUL BOOK CO., BUFFALO 
Paul’s Dictionary of Buffalo. J cts. 

WILLIAM REEVES, LONDON, ENG. 

Collinson, Joseph. What It Costs to be Vaccinated. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Hill, Rev. J. H., D.D. A Dissertation on the Gospel Commentary of_ 

S. Ephraem the Syrian. (Imported.) $2. 
Stories by English Authors. The Orient. 75 cts. 
Stories by English Authors. Scotland. 75 cts. 
Setoun, Gabriel. Robert Burns. emmperted.) 75 cts. 
Crawford, F. Marion. Bar Harbor. cts. 
Johnson, Samuel. Lives of the Poets. With notes by Arthur Waugh. Vols. 
[Il. and IV. $2.50 each. 
Kilpatrick, Rev. T. B. Christian Character. (Imported.) 25 cts. 
M’Crie, Rev. C.G. The Free Church of Scotland. (Imported.) 25 cts. 
Qualtrough E. F., U.S. N. The Boat Sailor’s Manual. $1.50. 
akeling, G. H. King and Parliament. 50 cts. 

Victor and Howard Swan. The Facts of Life. Part (Imported.) 


cts. 
Fairbanks, Arthur. Introduction to Sociology. $2. 
Marx, Karl Revolution and Counter-Revolution, or Germany in 1348. 
Edited by Eleanor Marx Aveling. (Imported.) $1. 
Translated by Margaret R. 


Brehm, Alfred E. From North Pole to Equator. 
Thomson. Edited by J. A. Thomson. Cmportee) $6. 
— William. Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical Significance. 


N D. WATTLES & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


OH 
Trumbull, H. Clay. In Tribulation, or The B of Trials. 75 cts. 
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The Religious World 


The Doctrine of Amida Buddha and the 
Missionary Motive 
By the Rev. M. L. Gordon, D.D. 


In one of his very interesting letters from Japan to The 
Outlook the Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford gave a very impressive 
account of an interview which he had with a lady of seventy 
years of age, an evidently sincere believer in Buddhism. The 
following is his summary of her experience: 

I am old and I am a woman, and it is not expected that a woman will know 
much of such subjects, but I will tell you what thoughts I have. I am weak 
and sinful, and I have no hope in myself; my hope is all in Amida Buddha. 
I believe him to be the Supreme Being. Because of the wickedness @f man, 
and because of human sorrow, Amida Buddha became incarnate and came to 
the earth to deliver man; and my hope and the world’s hope is to be found 
only in his suffering love. He has entered humanity to save it, and he alone 
can save. He constantly watches over and helps all who trust in him. I am 
not in a hurry to die, but I am ready when my time comes, and I trust that 
through the gracious love of Amida Buddha I shall then enter into the future 
life which I believe to be a state of conscious existence, and where I shall be 
free from sorrow. I believe that he hears prayer, and that he has guided me 
thus far, and my hope is only in his suffering dove. 

This is a striking experience, and, as Dr. Bradford’s letter 
intimates, will raise the question of the missionary motive in 
not a few minds. It is with the thought that a missionary 
experience of more than a score of years, and some special 
study of this form of Buddhism, may enable me to throw a little 
light on this question that I write. 

Let me say at once that I agree with Dr. Bradford in think- 
ing that there are those among the worshippers of Amida 
Buddha who are “ found of the Holy Ghost,” “ who, being pure 
in heart, see God.” I have known of old ladies like this one 
saying to Christian missionaries, “ You may not see anything in 
this belief of ours to be thankful for at first, but if you perse- 
vere you are sure to feel it in the end.” And yet my experi- 
ence and my study lead me to emphasize strongly the doctor’s 
view, that the existence of such persons and experiences does 
not in the slightest degree weaken the missionary motive. A 
few reasons for this I will now give. 

In the first place, it is not at all inconsistent with what has 
just been said to say that statements made under such circum- 
stances should be received with the utmost caution. Nothing 
is more hazardous than to interpret the teaching of one religion 
in the terms of another. Sir Edwin Arnold’s beautiful poem, 
“The Light of Asia,” taken as an interpretation of Buddhism, 
is on this account glaringly inaccurate. This danger is pecu- 
liarly great when representatives of different religions are 
ignorant of each other’s language, and are compelled to carry 
on their conversation by interpretation of both question and 
answer through a third party. 

Hence, in our study of this woman’s experience, we are led to 
ask first of all, “ Did she use the various terms expressing her 
belief and experience in the same sense that we Christians use 
them?” A somewhat different and much more important ques- 
tion is, “ What is the authorized teaching of this sect of Budd- 


hists on these points? Who is Amida Buddha? Can he be 
legitimately spoken of as the ‘Supreme Being?’ In what way 
did he become ‘incarnate’ and ‘enter humanity?’ How is his 


‘suffering love’ efficacious in ‘saving’ men? In what sense 
does he ‘watch over and help’ his devotees? In what sense 
hear their prayers?” It may be fairly claimed that not one of 
these terms is used in the Christian sense. In proof of this I 
offer the following extracts from authoritative documents of the 
sect. The first is from their most important sacred writing. A 
translation of an abridged form of the same is found in the fifth 
volume of Professor Max Miiller’s “Chips from a German 
Workshop.” 


In the countless ages of the past the following named buddha existed (Here 
follows a list of fifty-three buddha ending with Sejizai). In the time of Sejizai 
Buddha, a certain king, Mushonen by name, was filled with a desire for salva- 
tion both for himself and others, and to this end he abandoned throne and 
kingdom, and became a priest under the name of Hozo. This man greatly 
excelled in wisdom and courage. Not content with an ordinary degree of 
excellence, he besought Sejizai to teach him the way of becoming a buddha, 
promising that in the heaven which he as a buddha should possess even the 
cause of the ceaseless round of birth, sickness, suffering, and death should be 
unknown. 

Sejizai replied that the way of attaining this was known to his disciple, but 
the latter said that this was such an exceedingly difficult task that his strength 
was insufficient for it, and he besought his teacher again to show him how the 
countless buddhas had attained their exalted state, and to reveal to him the 
condition of the heavens presided over by them respectively. Sejizai then 
revealed to Hozo the nature and condition of the 21,000,000,000 heavens of the 
buddhas, and all the countries of men. 

When Hozo had seen the condition of all these buddhas, and had profoundly 
meditated upon them, he went into the presence of Sejizai, and made forty-eight 
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vows, which he promised to perform should he become a buddha. (I give afew 
of these to show their general character.) 

l. In my heaven there shall be no hell, hungry demon, nor beasts. 

2. Those who enter my heaven shall never return to an evil place. 

3. All the inhabitants of my heaven shall have faces of gold. 

' 5,6,7,9. They shall be all-knowing, all-seeing, all-hearing, swift-footed. 

10, ll. They shall be free from selfish passion and care; and have the power 
of entering Nirvana. 

18. All beings who, with sincere, believing, and consecrated hearts, shall even 
once implore salvation from Amida shall receive it, but I willexcept those who 
have committed the five sins (murder of parents, priests, etc.), and who scoff at 
the holy Buddhist religion. 

19. At the death of those who believe in me, I will go to them and lead them 
to my heaven. 

35. Although women may not be born into my heaven, yet the woman who 
hears the name of Amida, and is excited thereby to a hatred of the condition 
of a woman, and to an earnest longing for salvation for herself and others, 
shall not be reborn as a woman. 

38. The inhabitants of my heaven shall have such clothing as they desire 
without the necessity of sewing or washing. 

After Hozo had made these vows the earth quahed, flowers rained from 
heaven, superhuman music was heard, and a voice was heard saying, “ Thou 
shalt surely become a buddha.” ... He is now a buddha and dwells in the 
heaven of Perfect Peace, which is ten billion heavens to the west of us... . 
There are trees of the seven precious stones, and lakes whose waters and shore 
are of the same substances. The body sinks into the lake as far as the ankles, 
knees or waist. according to the mind’s desire, and the sound of the waves is as 
the voice of Buddha, a voice of thought or of mercy. Hence it is called the 
“ Happy Land of the West.” 


The second extract which I give is from a tract on the tenets 
of this sect, prepared in English by Mr. Akamatsu, one of the 
most prominent members of the Buddhist priesthood, who was 
for atime in Oxford, under Professor Max Miiller. In this, as 
in my translation given above, I abbreviate slightly. 


Buddhism teaches that all things, both abstract and concrete, are produced 
and destroyed by certain causes and combinations of circumstances, and that 
the state of our present life has its cause in what we have done in our previous 
existence up to the present, and our present actions will be the causes of our 
state of existence in the future life. All men:and other sentient beings have 
an interminable existence, dying in one form and being reborn in another, so 
that if men wish to escape from a miserable state of transmigration, they must 
cut off the causes, which are the passions, such as covetousness, anger, etc. 

The principal object of Buddhism is to enable men to obtain salvation from 
misery according to the doctrine of “extinction of passion.” This doctrine is 
the cause of salvation, and salvation is the effect of this doctrine. This salva- 
tion we call Nirvana, the state of Buddha. 

As there are many ways of reaching the top of a mountain, some easy, 
others difficult, so are there various ways of securing the “extinction of pas- 
sion.” These ways may be classed in two divisions, those relying on “ self- 
power ” and those relying an the “ power of others.” Our sect belongs to the 
second division and relies wholly upon the power of Amida Buddha. Amida 
means “‘ boundless” and we believe that the life and light of Amida are both 
perfect, and that other buddhas obtain their state of buddhaship by his help, 
therefore Amida Buddha 1s called the chief of the buddhas. 

Our sect pays no attention to the other buddhas, and, putting faith only in 
the great desire of Amida Buddha, we expect to escape from this miserable 
world and to enter Paradise in the next life. In our sect we make no difference 
between priest and laymen as concerning the way of obtaining salvation, the 
only difference being in their profession or business ; hence, the priest is allowed 
to marry and eat flesh, which is prohibited to the members of other sects. 

Again, our sect forbids all prayers for happiness in the present life to any of 
the buddhas,even to Amida Buddha, because the events of the present life 
cannot be altered by the power of others. 


These extracts are enough to show that while the unlettered 
Buddhist may exalt Amida to the place held by the Supreme 
Being in the minds of Christians, Buddhism, as a system of 
doctrine, gives no warrant for such a course. Amida is not a 
Creator, for Buddhists do not believe in creation. He is not 
the only buddha. Even this sect makes him simply the “ chief 
of the buddhas,” and one who was preceded by countless other 
buddhas; while other sects exalt other buddhas above Amida. 
Instead of “ becoming incarnate,” he who was once a man by 
long ages of painful effort became a buddha. It is not per- 
missible to pray to him for happiness in this life, and the salva- 
tion which he offers is “escape from this miserable world.” 
For woman the only immediate hope is that she may be reborn 
as a man, when, after still further transmigrations, she may enter 
the “ Happy Land in the West.” Even there, while it is claimed 
that there is conscious happiness, “ there are not,” as the author 
of the second extract has said to me, “the distinctions of I and 
thou.” 

Another point well worthy our notice is that there is no evi- 
dence that this doctrine of Amida and his Western Paradise 
formed a part of the teaching of the Indian Sage. It is not 
found in the old Pali Sutras, and is unknown in Ceylon, and 
other Southern Buddhistic countries. It did not appear even 
in the North till four or five hundred years after the death of the 
founder of Buddhism. There seems to be no reason, whatever, 
for accepting the statement of Buddhists, that during all this 
time it was handed down as an esoteric doctrine. Moreover, this 
doctrine of salvation by the “power of another” is the exact 
opposite of the “self-culture,” which was the essence of the 
teaching of Sakya Muni. Hear Professor Max Miiller: 
“Buddha taught that as a man soweth so shall he reap, and 
that by a stock of good works accumulated on earth the way is 
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opened to higher knowledge and higher bliss. This Sutra says 
no. Not by good works done on earth, but by a mere repeti- 
tion of the name of Amida, is an entrance gained to the land of 
bliss. It may be that in a lower stage of civilization even such 
teaching has produced some good. But Japan is surely ripe for 
better things. Buddha, I feel convinced, never knew even the 
names of Amida and his paradise.” 

This brings me to my last point. I know of no greater 
evidence of the need of a positive religion like Chrisianity 
than that afforded by the history of Buddhism. Its founder 
taught a religion of self-help, self-culture, in its baldest form. 
For him there was no God, no object of worship and prayer. 
Prayer was, therefore, a vain and useless act. 


Pray not! The darkness will not brighten! Ask 
Nought from the silence, for it cannot speak ! 


Nought from the helpless gods by gift and hymn, 
Nor bribe with blood, nor feed with fruit and cakes ; 
Within yourselves deliverance must be sought. 

The soul, too, had nothing but a temporary existence. 
sonal immortality was, therefore, an impossibility. 

Is the above the creed of the five hundred millions who are 
said to be followers of Sakya? By no means. Everywhere 
his religion has spread in exact opposition to his teaching, 
images of him are worshipped, and prayers to him are daily 
heard. And, according to such writers as Spence Hardy, Mr. 
Alabaster, and Dr. Eitel, even in southern countries ‘Ae common 
people have held on to man’s instinctive belief in immortality, 
and to the hope of a heaven of conscious happiness. 

In all the northern countries where Buddhism has spread, a 
much more radical change has taken place. The doctrine of 
“Salvation by the power of another” has completely over- 
shadowed the old negative teachings. Belief in innumerable 
buddhas, each a “ Supreme Being” in his own world, and each 
attended by myriads of ministers of mercy, characterizes the 
faith of 470,000,000 of these 500,000,000 Buddhists. The doc- 
trine of Amida is, as we have seen, but one of the most popular 
of these new forms of Buddhism. And we have also seen how 
that, while the untutored believer may rest faith upon Amida, 
the limitations put upon the doctrine by the Buddhist writings 
themselves make it impossible for intelligent men and women 
to give it the assent of their minds as well as of their hearts. 
This explains why Buddhism has never flourished among the 
most highly civilized peoples. As Kuenen has said, “ Buddhism 
has succeeded in taming barbarians, and still shows itself admir- 
ably fitted to maintain order and discipline, but has it ever 
supported a people in their endeavors after progress, in their 
recuperative efforts when smitten by disaster, in their struggle 
against despotism? No such instances are known.” 

Another striking fact is that, however it may have been with 
individuals, Buddhism has never proved a satisfying religion to 
any people. The fact is thus stated by the distinguished 
scholar, Rhys Davids: “ Not one of the five hundred millions 
who offer flowers now and then on Buddhist shrines is only or 
altogether a Buddhist.” 

The Christian missionary does not find in the statements of 
these scholars his motive for evangelistic effort, but he does find 
in them and in the past history and present condition of Budd- 
hism ample material for an answer to those who would make 
him believe that he is on an unnecessary and fruitless errand. 


Doshisha University, K yoto, Japan. 


Answer of the 
Great Church of Constantinople 
to the 
Papal Encyclical on Union 


Per- 


In answer to Pope Leo 
XIII.’s_ Encyclical, offering 
terms of corporate reunion of 
the churches of Christendom, 
the Patriarch Anthimus, with 
the concurrence of his synod assembled in the Patriarchal Palace at 
Constantinople, August, 1895, sets forth the conditions upon which the 
Churches not in communion with the Patriarchal see of Constantino- 
ple could come into such a union. There is no allusion made to the 
Protestant Churches by name. This synodical letter complains that 
the Papal Church sends “ into the East clerics with the dress and head- 
covering of orthodox priests, inventing also divers other artful means 
to obtain her proselytizing objects.” Next it points out the inconsist- 
ency of the Pope in declaring that true unity lies in oneness of faith, 
and that at the same time, even after union, each church can retain 
its own dogmatic and canonical definitions. “ For there is an evident 


contradiction when in one and the same Church one believes that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father, and another that he proceeds 
from the Father and the Son; when one sprinkles, and another bap- 
tizes (immerses) thrice in the water; one uses leavened bread in the 
sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, and another unleavened; one im- 
parts to the people of the chalice as well as of the bread, and the 
other only of the holy bread; and other things like these.” It 
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acknowledges no other basis of union than the teaching of the Gospel 
and the Seven General Councils. The Eastern Church is willing to 
unite on the customs and doctrines held by the East and West in 
common up to the ninth century, but the doctrines of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the dogma of the Infalli- 
bility of the Roman Pontiff, the Orthodox Church rejects with horror, 
as being unfounded in the Gospels, and the doctrines of the undivided 
Church. The letter goes on to blame the Latin Church for relying upon 
the pseudo-Clementine writings and the Isidorian decretals, even after 
they have been admitted to be forgeries. It points out the unhistoric- 
ity of the decree of Papal Infallibility, since the Popes, Liberius, 
Zosimos, Honorius, Vigilius, were manifest and acknowledged heretics. 
In addition to these points that the Eastern Church asserts to be 
errors there are others such as the Roman Doctrines of purgatory, of 
the merits of the saints, and of the present enjoyment by the saints 
of the Beatific Vision. In conclusion, the Patriarch and his clergy 
warn the Slavonic nations from listening to the many overtures from 
the Pope, because the Pontiffs of the Latin Church have been the 
determined foes and oppressors of the Slavonic Churches from their 
very beginning. All these assertions of the Patriarchal letter are sup- 
ported by a fair array of proofs and references. It is characteristic of 
the Eastern Churches that they attach as much importance to the 
form, that is to ceremonies and to the letter of Bible and Creeds, as 
to the spirit of the same. The more thoughtful and learned know 
that there is no substantial difference between the theories of the 
“single” and “double procession,” and that a triune affusion is 
acknowledged as valid baptism, and that the use of leavened or of 
unleavened bread is a matter of ecclesiastical custom. These ques- 
tions are not on a par with the doctrine of Infallibility, Immaculate 
Conception, and Indulgences, which this letter mixes with them. If 
this document is to be accepted as presenting the actual and entire 
foundation for Church union with the see of Constantinople, the Angli- 
can Communion, more easily than any other Protestant body, could ac- 
cept the conditions herein laid down, but even the Anglican Churches 
would have to eliminate the “ A/iogue” clause. The Archimandrite 
Eustahthius Metallinos, Priest of the Greek Church of the Annuncia- 
tion in Manchester, England, has issued the Greek text, of the important 
document with a translation into English. He has the approval and 
blessing of the Patriarch and synod in this act. The translation, not- 
withstanding it has been revised by a Fellow of Magdelen College, 
Oxford, is still susceptible of improvement, but the errors do not 
obscure the sense of the letter. 


The great religious gatherings at Ocean Grove 
seem to increase in number and genuine enthusi- 
asm each summer. On Sunday, July 26, a great 
throng joined in the services, celebrating the twenty-seventh anniver- 
sary of Ocean Grove’s history as a religious gathering place. Hither 
the tribes of Methodist saints have gone from all parts of the coun- 
try, from the East in particular, for these many years;.and the throngs 
have been increased more and more each year by the large numbers 
of other Christian people who find this summer city by the sea a 
delightful place to get both physical and spiritual renewals for the 
coming months. Among the religious conventions of special interest 
to different classes of religious people, the following deserve atten- 
tion, chiefly because they show the different organized agencies at 
work in the Methodist Church in this country: First was the Epworth 
League of the Second District, comprising New York, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey. The Epworth League does not hold an annual 
National Convention as the Christian Endeavor Society and the Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union; but instead they sustain a number of 
district conferences, representing certain territory, of which the Ocean 
Grove Conference is one of the largest and most important. One of 
the chief features of this meeting was “The School of Methods,” in . 
which the subjects treated were “ Temperance,” “ Mercy,”,“ Help,” 
and “ Literary Work,” and were discussed by able men fr6ém Phila- 
delphia, New Jersey, and New York. On Friday morning, the 17th, 
the spiritual feast of the Convention came in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. Just previous to the Epworth Conference the Ocean 
Grove Sunday-school Assembly closed its annual session, in which a 
class of fifty, who had taken the Chautauqua course of study, were 
graduated. On Monday, the 20th of July, the Sabbath Observance 
Association Convention met and held one of its best sessions, show- 
ing that the great Methodist Church, as far as this Convention repre- 
sents it, has most encouraging conviction on the sanctity of the Lord’s 
Day, and a determination that it shall not be desecrated. Tuesday 
was occupied by the National Deaconess Convention. The Outlook, 
issue of March 16, 1895, gave a brief sketch of the Ogder of Deacon- 
esses in the Methodist and Baptist Churches. The Convention gave 
attention to almost all phases of the Deaconess work in the modern 
church. Possibly the best of all the addresses was the fine one 
by Dr. J. M. King, of New York, who spoke of “The Deaconess as 
a Sociological Factor.” Next came the Women’s Home Missionary 
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Society, which consumed two days, and according to reports it is 
doing a mammoth work, especially on the frontiers of the West. 
Miss Anna Mosher’s eloquent description of “One Day in an Indus- 
trial Home in the South,” and Mrs. Kent’s of “ The Harwood Indus- 
trial Home in New Mexico” were well received. As a very large 
proportion of the colored people are Methodists, this week of meetings 
would not have been thoroughly representative without them. So 
Friday was theirs. Their service, in keeping with their religious 
peculiarities, took the form of a “ praise and jubilation meeting.” It 
was their annual jubilee, and was not wanting in fervor. The attend- 
ance was large and the interest deep. The last of this week, so full 
of spiritual feasting, was given to the “Christian Arbitration and 
Peace Society,” which presented some strong arguments in favor of 
the arbitrament of counsels instead of war. This full week at Ocean 
Grove indicates the aggressive and extensive work fostered in this 
great and growing Church. 


The Summer School of Primary Sunday- 
Summer Schools of c-hool Methods has just closed its third 
Primary Methods, nnual sessions of five days at Library Hall, 
Asbury Park. This school is held each year under the auspices of 
the New Jersey Sunday-School Association for the training of primary 
Sunday-school teachers, and is considered one of the most thorough 
training schools for teachers of the primary grades anywhere to be found. 
The sessions are free to all and hundreds availed themselves of the 
advantages afforded them. Not only New Jersey, but New York, 
Pennsylvania and several other Eastern States, were represented by 
enthusiastic, Snnday-school workers. The Rev. E. M. Ferguson, of 
Trenton, had charge of the school this summer. Perhaps Sunday- 
school works may find in some of the leading topics and prominent 
names in the exercises a source of inspiration and help. Miss Anna 
W. Williams, of the Girls’ High School of Philadelphia, gave a sug- 
gestive course of lectures on “Child Study.” Miss Eva E. Struble, 
supervisor of drawing in the Trenton public schools, was a most 
efficient helper. She gave illustrated lessons, taught a blackboard 
class, and gave talks on “ The Use of Colors.” Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop, 
President of the New York Auxiliary Primary Union, read an excel- 
lent paper on “ Grading and Promotion in the Primary Department,” 
which was afterward discussed with keeninterest. “The Sand Map,” 
in the skillful hands of Mrs. Julet Dimock Dudley, of Elizabeth, was 
an object of vivid illustration and richly suggestive. Miss Alonzo 
Pettit gave a charming talk on “ The Principles of Lesson Construc- 
tion.” Mrs. J. S. Ostrander, of Brooklyn, described in an interesting 
manner “The Building of the Temple,” which she used to illustrate 
spiritual truth and character building. No doubt the good results of 
this School of Methods will be seen in hundreds of Sunday-schools in 
the coming years. It is to be regretted that hundreds of other Sun- 
day-school teachers did not avail themselves of the excellent oppor- 
tunities offered in this School of Methods. It is to be hoped in the 
coming years more and more will do so. 


The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
Christian Association Interests ciation of New York have decided 

to build two more new brick club- 
houses. One will be erected at 158 and 162 East Eighty-seventh 
Street and will be four stories high. The other will be put up on 
West One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Street, and will consist of 
three floors and basement. The cost of this one is estimated at 
$70,000. Plans are perfected for each of them and work will begin 
soon. These items indicate the growing prosperity of the Y. M.C.A. 
in New York City. Miss A. M. Reynolds the world’s Secretary of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, recently returned from an 
extended visit to the Association houses in Cape Town, Tasmania, 
New Zealand, and Australia. She is an exceeding bright young 
woman, and is the daughter of the Rev. William Reynolds, of New 
Haven, Conn. After her college course, at Wellesley, she spent three 
years studying in Paris and Berlin; and as a result she is able to 
make fluent addresses in the German, French, and Italian languages 
when necessary. For several years she was secretary of the Brooklyn 
Association, which she left to become secretary of the lowa State 
Association, and that office she resigned to become Editor of the “ The 
Evangel,” the official organ of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. A large measure of the most excellent work being done 
by the Association is due to her wise planning and untiring zeal. 


The sudden and unexpected death of the 
Dr. Halsey W. Knapp Rev. Halsey W. Knapp, D.D., at his late 

home, in Brooklyn, on the morning of 
July 22, will be sincerely and widely mourned by all good people who 
knew him, and particularly by thousands of Baptists, with whom he 
was intimately associated in his long and useful life. He was born 
in New York City seventy-one years ago. His father, the Rev. Henry 
R. Knapp, was a Baptist minister of moderate means, and was not 
able, therefore, to give his son a finished education. He was gradu- 
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ated, however, from the Connecticut Literary Institute, at Suffield, in 
due course of time, and then turned his attention to the commission 
business, in Washington Market, New York. At the age of thirty he- 
felt called to the ministry of the Gospel, and in 1855 was ordained,. 
and, though not a college graduate, Crozier Seminary conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity upon him. He served as pastor at 
West Farms, Laight Street, New York; Jersey City, and only three. 
months ago he resigned his pastorate in the Memorial Baptist Church,. 
Brooklyn. Though he continued to preach, he would not consent to 
give up his lucrative business. This rendered him financially inde- 
pendent of the Church, and one of the unique things about his history 
is his uniform refusal to accept any salary for his ministerial labors.. 
It was his custom to spend the forenoon, from 5 to 11, at business, 
and to devote the afternoon to pastoral duties. Dr. Knapp was 
exceedingly generous with his means, as well as his time and talents, 
consecrating one-half of his income from business to the church and 
charities. He was a man of magnetic presence and independence of 
character. 
It was a beautifully significant. 
Summer Home for Missionaries service at Old Orchard, Maine, 

on Sunday afternoon, July 19,. 
when “Minnie’s Seaside Rest” was solemnly dedicated as “The 
Missionaries’ Summer Home.” This home was erected by Mrs.. 
Charles Green, of Baltimore, as a memorial to her daughter, who was 
largely interested in missionary endeavor. The attendance at the 
dedication service was large in number and representative in character. 
Among those who took part in the exercises were the Rev. Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin, for many years President of Roberts College, at Con- 
stantinople; the Rev. John E. Cummings, a Baptist Missionary from 
Burmah; the Rev. John M. Alexander, of the Presbyterian Mission 
in India; Miss Chamberlain, missionary to Turkey, and the Rev. 
Isaac McCann, of the Boydton Missionary Institute of Virginia. Old 
Orchard is already noted as a summer center of missionary forces,. 
and, now that this new feature of a summer home for missionaries is 
added, it is but reasonable to expect even greater missionary enthusi-. 
asm in the meetings there. It is well to provide a home where our 
representatives from the foreign field when returning on a furlough 
may rest for a season among congenial and kindred spirits. 


Brief Mention 

The Rev. Stopford Brooke has given up regular preaching in London. 

Professor Olin A. Curtis, formerly of the Boston University School of Theol-. 
ogy, has been chosen to succeed the late Professor John Miley as Professor of 
systematic theology in Drew Theological Seminary. | 

The Rev. Elwood Worcester, Ph.D., has accepted the call to the rectorship 
of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, which was recently offered 
tohim. He is thirty-four years old and a native of Rochester, N. Y. 


The Rev. Dr. A. T. Rose, whose death in Rangoon, Burmah, is announced, 
went to that country as a Baptist missionary in 1853, and labored continuously 
in the missivn field until his death. He was born in Steuben County, New 
York, and was graduated from Madison (now Colgate) University. 


The Rev. Father Thomas Killeen, for twenty years parish priest of the 
Roman Catholic church at Bergen Point, N. J., has been suspended by 
Bishop Wigger, of the Diocese of Newark, on the strength of ten charges 
preferred by some of his parishioners. The matter is to besettled by an ecclesi- 
astical trial. 

A correspondent calls attention to the fact that in our “ Higher Life of Phila- 
delphia” article last week Dr. Russell Conwell’s church was inadvertently 
described as Methodist instead of Baptist. He adds with reference to a 
paragraph on the Baptist Young People’s Union that the Union has nothing 
at all to do with the Gospel cars, they are supported by the American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1632 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

This is the way additions are made to the salaries of curates of the Church 


of England, according to the London “ Truth”: “I would respecfully call the 
attention of the Curates’ Union to a poster of which the following is the sub- 


_ stance: ‘A Tea Féte and Gala in aid of the Llanstadwell Curate’s Stipend 


Fund will be given in the Sports’ Field on Wednesday, June 10, 18%. Aunt 
Sally! Shooting Galleries! Lawn Tennis! Archery! Cocoanut Shies! etc.’” 


The Rev. W. Walker Jubb, who has just resigned the pastorate of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church of Fall River. Mass., had acquired a high reputa- 
tion as a preacher and thinker before his arrival in this country from England 
several years ago. His pastorate in Fall River has enhanced this reputation, 
and he is generally recognized asa man of marked ability. Mr. Jubb has 
returned to England for the summer, and will preach in London and elsewhere, 
coming again to the United States in the fall. 


A Methodist journal calls attention to the fact that there was a noteworthy 
Methodist flavor in the recent Republican Convention at St. Louis. Tem~ 
porary Chairman Charles W. Fairbanks, John M. Thurston, permanent 
Chairman; Joseph B. Foraker, Chairman Committee on Resolutions and 
nominator of McKinley; Senator Henry M. Teller, leader of the free-silver 
bolters ; R. W. Thompson, of Indiana; Warner Miller, of New York; H. Clay 
Evans, of Tennessee; and ex-Governor McKinley, the Presidential nominee, 
are all prominent Methodists. 


The Rev. John Henry Barrows, who is now in Germany, expects to arrive in 
India by the fifteenth of December, and to give three months to his missionary 
addressesthere. His work in India has so widened that he has abandoned the 
plan of going with a party. It will be impossible to harmonize his work and 
his prolonged stay with the wishes of excursionists. The month of October 
Dr. and Mrs. Barrows will spend in London, Paris, and Italy. During Novem- 
ber they expect to make, with a party,a cruise of the Mediterranean, arranged 
by Dr, Lunn, visiting Athens, Constantinople, the Holy Land, and Egypt. 
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For the Little People 


An Every-day Alphabet 
A down to Z 
Written in Jingles for Ethel Marie 
By Frank Roe Batchelder 
wan IS Aunt Mabelle, the doll- 


babies’ friend, 


She makes them jackets 


of and gowns without end. 
— B is for Bouncer, a terror 
9 And not so remarkably 
partial to cats. 


C is for Catherine, third of the name, 
A queen-doll that’s really entitled to fame. 


D is for Dick, who just mopes in his cage, 
Refusing to sing on account of old age. 


E is for Ethel Marie’s own dear self ; 
Likewise it stands for her fairy-name, Elf! 


F is the Frolic that comes after tea, 
Just before bedtime, for Ethel Marie. - 


G is for Grandpa—a great one to chaff, 
Who sings funny songs that induce us to laugh. 


H is for Hillman, whose place we all know, 
For he’s the confectioner two blocks below. 


I is for something that Ethel thinks nice, 
Chocolate, favored and frozen, like—Ice! 


J is for Jennie and also for Jack. 
When they’re our playmates, of fun there’s no 
lack. 


K is for Kitty, who prowls ’round the house, 
Hoping to pounce on some venturesome 
mouse. 


L is the Love we feel when we see 
Sweetness and goodness in Ethel Marie. 


M is Mamma, who’s the dearest and best— 
Knows more and loves more than all of the 
rest. 


N is Aunt Nettie; I think I’d prefer 
My aunts to be just exactly like her. 


‘O is Obliging, a nice thing to be 
To people who ask things of you and of me. 


P is Papa, who is ready for fun 
Soon as it’s started, and stays till it’s done. 


Q is for Quarrel, but that, without doubt, 
Is something that we know but little about. 


R is Repentance, which shouldn’t be long 
Making us sorry when we have done wrong. 


S is for Santa Claus! Ethel knows him; 
He filled her stocking clear up to the brim. 


T is Thanksgiving Day—that’s when we dine 
On turkey and other things notably fine. 


U is your Uncle Frank, don’t you forget— 
Not a real uncle, but just by brevet. 


V is for Violets; sometimes they’re flowers, 
Sometimes they’re eyes of a wee girl like ours. 


W is Walter, who surely should be 
Nicest of brothers to Ethel Marie. 


X-mas is how we write Christmas sometimes ; 
Comes in quite handily here, for these rhymes. 


Y is for Yellow-locks, flaxen and fair, 
What little maiden has that sort of hair? 


Z is for Zero, that’s not at the top, 
But down at the bottom; and here we must 


stop. 
He Knew the Difference 


The story is told in an English paper that 
some children who had a cage of white mice 
allowed one of the mice the freedom of the 
house. One day one of the mice ran to the 
chimney and disappeared. The next day the 


barn cat brought the mouse in, and laid it 
alive and uninjured at the feet of the mother 
of the children. This cat has a reputation 
for catching rats and mice, but he evidently 
knew that the little white mice were not 
meant for his eating. 


B 
In the Bed of the Brook 
By Mary Willis 


A pretty story is told in “Our Animal 
Friends ” of how a gentleman tamed a hum- 
ming bird. When one watches its swiftness 
of movement, and learns how shy the hum- 
ming bird is, it would seem almost impossible 
to ever tame those little creatures so that they 
would come near a human being. Some years 
ago I was in the Catskill Mountains. Across 
the meadow was the bed of an old brook that 
at that time had been dry, except in the time 
of the spring freshets, for many years. One 
of the most delightful walks of the region was 
through the bed of this old brook, in spite 
of its stony bottom. Wild flowers grew in 
abundance along the edge, the pussy-willows 
arched it over at different points, the old logs 
were moss-grown, and altogether one could 
lose one’s self more safely in the bed of the 
old brook than anywhere else. One of its 
charms lay in the fact that if followed ina 
certain direction it led to a stream of clear 
running water. The most delightful time to 
visit the old brook-bed was in the morning. 
About a mile down the brook was an old 
tumbled-down bridge, long since disused, be- 
cause now the farmers could drive at very 
many points over the old bed with perfect 
ease. Under the old bridge an old trunk of a 
tree rested, which made a delightful back to 
a moss-grown seat, and here with books and 

illows many hours of delight were passed. 

aving grown up in the city, and being unac- 
customed to the ways of the wild creatures, I 
did not watch them, but gave myself up 
thoroughly to the books, sitting here sur- 
rounded a the thousands of things that I 
could find nowhere else in the world. I read 
quietly as though seated in the library at home. 
One morning early I heard a queer little 
noise. On glancing up I found looking at 
me with a most friendly expression a little red 

uirrel. His head poked out from the end 
of a hollow tree trunk, about five feet away. 
He winked and blinked, but the moment [ 
moved he darted out of sight. I closed the 
book and waited for his return, keeping 
very, very still. Close beside me grew a 
clump of tall yellow flowers which reminded 
me somewhat of sunflowers, not so tall or 
so coarse, but still something like them. While 
I was watching for the return of the squirrel 
there was a whirl and a dash, and a whirl and 
a whirl again, and one of the flowers bent 
down, and seated in the yellow cup was a 
humming bird. One glance and she saw my 
face and away she flew. I think that was the 
first time I had ever seen a humming bird. 
My surprise and delight brought the tears to 
my pe I almost held my breath, wonder- 
ing if this vision of beauty, this flash of color, 
would come back While watching the clump 
of yellow flowers again I heard the queer 
little noise. and Mr. Red Squirrel poked out 
his head again, this time a little further. I 
had learned my lesson, and so sat perfectly 
still. He looked at me inquiringly, gave 
another little call, and came out a little fur- 
ther. He found I had no intention of harm- 
ing him, so he came out further; he stood on 
a stone with his saucy little tail curled up 
over his back. Suddenly, with a quick dart 
and dash, and a call, as if to say, “ Who’s 
afraid?” he ran up the opposite bank out of 
sight. All the stories I had heard of the 
friendship that might develop between these 
wild creatures of the woods and human beings 
seemed to flash back through my mind. I re- 
membered that we were always told that if we 
wanted to study them we must keep perfectly 
still. Fortunately forme I was most comfort- 
ably placed ; so comfortably that I could drop 


my head back on the pillow and watch for the 
return of the little wood sprites. At last I 
heard a hum and a buzz and my heart began 
to beat. Was it possible that the little hum- 
ming bird was coming back! I did not dare lift 
my eyelids lest she should be frightened. The 
buzz and the hum and the whirl came nearer, 
and again I saw the stalk bend and the little 
bird was swinging gracefully in the cup of the 
yellow flower. This happened probably a 
dozen times ; each time the bird stayed longer. 
The next day, provided with nuts, I went back 
to the seat under the bridge. Again I had the 
visits from the humming bird and the squirrel. 
I would not say that I had tamed them, but 
they certainly had lost all fear. I made no 
attempt to catch them. I sprinkled the nuts 
freely about the old log, and found before the 
month was up that not only one squirrel, but 
four, came there for breakfast, and I never dis- 
appointed them, unless it rained very hard. 
For the little humming birds I could do noth- 
ing; but the hours of pleasure which I gath- 
ered there through watching their beauty of 
color and movement found a gift for a lifetime. 


The Beavers’ Testimony 


Beavers, as you know, build dams. A great 
many years ago there was a dam across one 
of the Pennsylvania streams which was built 
by beavers. in the sale of some land, which 
took place in the early of this century, 
one of the dividing lines was this beaver dam, 
oe heirs to it had a dispute, for the 
beaver had entirely disappeared, and the 
contestants claimed that the line was at some 
other point than that claimed by the plaintiffs. 
To settle the question a professor of one of 
the colleges, an expert on beavers and their 
habits, was sent with two surveyors to the 
point where it was claimed the old beaver dam 
had been built. Work began, and there, in 
the bed of the creek, was found the remains 
of the old beaver dam that had been built 
before the Revolutionary War. The sticks 
were found with the marks of the beavers’ 
teeth upon them. On the testimony of the 
expert the claim was decided. 


Where Were They Going? 


Down in Atlantic City there are some elks 
used in connection with a cheap show. The 
other day they were harnessed to an old cart, 
and were to be driven about as an advertise- 
ment. The Arab who was to drive them tied 
them outside the gate and left them while 
he went to attend to something inside. The 
elks sniffed the water, and then they darted 
fast down the beach and out into the water, 
when they began swimming. The sound of 
the clattering hoofs and of the cart brought the 
Arabs and Egyptians connected with the show 
hastily out to find out what had happened. The 
elks freed themselves of the cart, and struck out 
at once to swim; it seemed as though they 
would certainly be drowned; but the life- 
guards got into a boat and overtook them, and 
succeeded in turning their heads toward shore, 
but it was not easy to make the elks leave the 
water. 


A Young Immigrant 


A baby hippopotamus has been brought to 
London. It was captured on the banks of a 
river in West Africa,’ where it had been hidden 
by its mother. The men who captured it saw 
the mother hide it in the big hole and cover the 
hole with weeds and grasses. This she did to 
prevent Mr. Hippopotamus from eating it up, as 
that is the habit of the father hippopotamuses, 
for which the mothers have to watch. When 
these men saw the mother hide her baby, they 
waited until she crossed the river, and then 
they stole her baby away. This hippopota- 
mus is very tame, and will lie still to have its 
nose rubbed, evidently enjoying it. It eats 
grass and vegetables, and seems to enjoy its 
civilized life. 
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The Ideal Motherhood 


The education of children, it is acknowledged, 
begins at birthy What it means in this early 
period, and how it shall begin, depends on the 
point of view of the mother. The extreme 
views on this, as on every other subject, are 
not to be trusted. The middle path, the path 
that is broad enough for nature and education 
to walk together in, is the safe path for every 
mother who looks at her child as a man or 
woman who is to grace the earth as well as to 
minister to its progress. The mother’s heart 
and brain are the safest guides. The mother 
who seeks to bring up her children according 
to some printed page, or the theories of one 
who has never known the divine touch of 
motherhood, whose conception of child life is 
that of a something placed in life for the express 
purpose of the experimentation of personal 
theories, is following a most dangerous path for 
herself and her child. Human nature is the 
one element in life that will not fit the most 
perfectly developed scientific thecries. The 
scientists in the study of mind know this, and 
are cautious in fematine and declaring opin- 
ion. The more scientific the knowledge, the 
more carefully conceived is the theorist’s dec- 
laration. The mother who pins her faith to 
the teacher, who does not make her under- 
stand that every child is a new problem to be 
solved by her love and education, is the one 
who refuses recognition to the spiritual, the 
divine birthright of every child of God born 
into this world, his individuality. The child 
is first God’s, then the mother’s, never the 
teacher’s. The office of the teacher is that of 
the servant of God and man. 

Many books have been written on the edu- 
cation of the childat home. These books, for 
the most part, have been helpful only to those 
mothers who have been able to study the 
kindergarten and practically. 
This must always be possible only to compara- 
tively few. To give a clear expression of the 
Froebelian theory has seemed almost im- 
possible to the experts in the theory. This 
has had the effect of discouraging the majority 
of mothers in their effort to understand and 
apply the theory and practice of the kinder- 
garten in their home training. The kinder- 
garten is not a garment to be put on a child, 
and worn by it fora given period. It is the 
directing, the controlling of the impulses of a 
child ; it is the adapting of the environment 
of the child to its needs, that it may live in a 
world that recognizes its rights, and helps it 
to find its place; not only that it may grow, 
but that it may minister to, may serve this 
world of which it is a part. 

This year new books have been published 
that are of inestimable value to the mother 
who wishes to use the accumulated knowl- 
edge of the ages in the training of her little 
children. Books that present the technical 
side of the kindergarten so simply, clearly, 
and comprehensively, as to put any intelligent 
mother in the possession of the theory of the 
kindergarten, and in thorough sympathy with 
its purposes are the two first volumes of the 
“Republic of Childhood,” by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, and Nora A. Smith. These two 
books, one on the “ Gifts” and the other on 
the “Occupations,” should be in the home 
ent: | of every mother. They will be followed 
later by one on the “Games.” These books, 
carefully read, are the best possible prepara- 
tion for a book just published, “ Home Occu- 
pations for Little Children,” by Katharine 
Beebe. (The Werner Company, Chicago.) 
This book is written in perfect sympathy, and 
with a clear conception of the difficulties that 
must be overcome by the mother who cannot 
have the benefit of close contact with the best 
kindergartens or the best trainers. It is not 
an attempt to make life for a child a never- 
ceasing kindergarten session; it is the appli- 
cation of the kindergarten theory to the 
materials lying about the childin his home. It 
is full of suggestions to the busy mother, who 
cannot be what her love prompts her to be, 
her child’s playmate ; but it does show her the 
way to be her child’s sympathetic companion, 
through every hour when he is with her. Per- 
haps its chief charm is that it presents the 


ideal of motherhood of to-day. It is for the 
mother who must maintain the standards the 
new education demands, and yet must do it with 
the least expenditure of timeand money. The 
first essential of perfect motherhood is sym- 

y with the child; its difficulties, its moods, 
its needs, its talents. This foundation of the 
true mother-relation is never lost sight of by 
Miss Beebe. How to keep it she has shown 
very clearly and comprehensively in “ Home 
Occupations for Little Children.’ 


Adulterated Foods 


The Connecticut Legislature has passed a bill 
imposing a penalty of $500, or imprisonment 
of not more than one year, for selling, or having 
on exhibition for sale adulterated foods, or 
foods misbranded. A special provision was 
made for experiments at the State Agricultural 
Station. From the Station authorized agents 
visited the principal cities and villages of the 
State, and bought goods liable to adulteration. 
848 samples were analyzed. 67.2 were pure, 
2.9 were doubtful, 29.9 were adulterated. 
The adulterations were harmless. Maple 
sugar was adulterated by glucose ; comb honey 
was made by bees fed on sugar; lard was 
adulterated by cheaper fats and cottonseed 
oil. Pepper costs the State $56,000 per an- 
num, 118 samples were analyzed, and 102 
were adulterated with harmless bran, hulls, 
buckwheat, oats, rape-seed, Cape sawdust. 
Mustard ranks high as an adulterated food. 
122 samples of coffee were tested, 53 were 
adulterated. Some samples of cream of tar- 
tar examined did not contain any cream of 
tartar. 

Mrs. Richards, in her “ Chemistry of Cook- 
ing and Cleaning,” and “Foods and Their 
Adulteration,” gives some simple tests that, if 
tried, would save the housekeeper from waste. 
Surely it is a waste to pay for coffee, and 
receive burnt beans, peas, beets, dandelion, 
etc. The housekeeper must protect herself 
by returning the adulterated articles, and let- 
ting the seller know that adulterated goods 
would not be accepted, that the State pro- 
tects the buyer. 

These experiments under the agricultural 
department at Washington, show that there is 
an enormous waste caused by adulterated 
foods in this country. 


Enjoyment 


Happiness is the conscious aim of eve 
human being. Men differ as to what happi- 
ness is, but there is no difference in opinion 
as to the value of happiness. One man finds 
his happiness in work, another in play; an- 
other finds happiness in the gratification of 
ambition, another in the acquisition of wealth. 
Whatever the seeming end of each man’s life 
is, the real object for which he is striving is 
happiness—his conception of happiness. A 
bright girl visited an old woman who was 
always complaining of her physical condition. 
Upon meeting the old woman she said, 
“Good-morning; how are you this morning ?” 
The response came, in the usual whining tone, 
“Oh, I am enjoying very poor health ;” when 
the girl, with a bright nod, responded, “ How 
delightful! Enjoyment is what we are after.” 
An old lady in Maine was visited the other 
day by the reporter of a local paper, and 
asked in regard to her plans for celebrating 
her one hundredth birthday. He closed his 
remarks by saying, “I understand you are 
going to have a jubilee.” “ Jubilee!” she re- 
torted; “me haveajubilee? Why, bless you! 
I have a jubilee every day.” 


Slates and Contagion 


The New York City Board of Health has de- 
manded that the school authorities shall abolish 
the use of slates in the schools of that city, and 
that lead-pencil and paper shall be provided in 
their stead. The danger of contagion from 
the use of slates, cleaned as they are by the 
majority of children, is very great. Paper 
pads are now sold so cheaply that it is claimed 
that the use of paper is cheaper than the use of 
slates. The second advantage is that they are 
much more quiet. The right thing to do is 
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for the parents throughout the whole country 
to refuse to allow their children to use slates. 
The exchanging of slates and pencils has been 
a prolific source for the sp of throat dis- 
ease, and it is time, in the face of the exact 
knowledge of science, that the slate and pencil 
were abolished in civilized communities. 


The Safeguard of Knowledge 


The need of at least an elementary knowl- 
edge of chemistry by housekeepers is being 
constantly forced upon the attention. Lately 
a family in New York ook of a choco- 
late pudding which had been kept in an 
ice-box three days. The result was that the 
entire family were poisoned, and were found 
suffering by a passing physician. It is sup- 
posed (the chemical analysis is not com- 
pleted) that the poison was from the milk 
used in the pudding. Another solution is 
that poisonous ptomaines were developed by 
the action of the air in the ice-box. 


_The “Chain System ” 


The Rambler has more than once had 
occasion to dilate on the nuisance which is 
committed by all the aiders and abettors and 
encouragers and patrons of the “ chain system” 
of begging, a system with which, alas! no reader 
of this paper is so happy as to be unfamiliar. 
A valued friend, who has suffered from appli- 
cations of this description, and who has a 
genius for figures, has taken the trouble to 
trace out the system into its ramifications and 
to show whereunto it will grow, unless sup- 
pressed. He was appealed to by a chain letter 
on behalf of a colored lad who, while fishing 
in the Schuylkill, had his foot crushed in the 
canal lock, rendering an artificial leg a neces- 
sity. Supposing that the chain system works 
without interruption up to and including letter 
No. 16, by that time it would involve 21,523,- 
300 links, or persons; in other words, more 
than the entire population of all the New Eng- 
land and Middle States would be required to 
write letters and to send each ten cents. The 
cost to them for postage and stationery would 
amount to $2,798,036, saying nothing of the 
labor in copying and writing more than 86,000,- 
000 letters. The colored youth would receive: 
about 21,000,000 letters, each containing ten 
cents, realizing $2,152,336, an amount pleasant. 
enough to receive, and calculated not only to 
renew the leg, but to turn the head of the col- 
ored youth, and to surround him with friends 
who could help him to dispose, in the most 
approved manner, of his newly acquired afflu- 
ence, though the amount would fall short of 
the cost of postage and stationery, to say noth- 
ing of time and labor and of strained and im- 
paired tempers. The appeal, however, does 
not propose to stop at No. 16, but to go on to 
50, and it is kindly and considerately sug- 
gested that whoever receives No. 50 need not. 
extend the effort further, but may return it 
with one dime to the colored youth. This is 
a most thoughtful limitation. We need not 
go beyond fifty! But let us see where we 
shall by the time No. 50 is reached. If 
every man, woman, and child, savage and civ- 
ilized, should participate in this appeal up to 
No. 50, it would take the population of 
24,000,000,000,000 globes to write the letters, 
or 358,943,993,845,926,294,385,124 people; as 
for the colored youth, it is impossible to esti- 
mate the number of legs with which he would 
find himself endowed. We have read in myth- 
ology about Briareus,a gentleman with 100 
arms; we have read of Argus, who was dow- 
ered with the degree of penetration conveyed 
by 100 eyes; but the wildest imagination of 
the most soaring poet has never pictured the 
possessor of as many legs as the colored 
youth would call his own, supposing the 
scheme to prosper. To save the colored 
youth from embarrassment, to save the United 
States mail from being overburdened, to put 
an end to the delusion and nuisance, involving 
the inhabitants of trillions of worlds, every 
impulse of humanity and of common sense 
calls upon us to knock the chain-letter system 
in the head, and return the letter to the ill- 
omened source whence it came.—Zhe £x- 
aminer. 
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The Populist Platform 


We give below the full Platform adopted 
by the People’s party (commonly called the 
Populists) at St. Louis last week. The Re- 
publican Platform will be found in The Out- 
look for June 27; the Democratic Platform 
in The Outlook for July 18: 


The People’s party, assembled in National Con- 
vention, reaffirms its allegiance to the principles 
declared by the founders of the Republic, and also 
to the fundamental principles of just government as 
enunciated in the platform of the party in 1892. We 
recognize that, through the connivance of the pres- 
ent and preceding administrations, the country has 
reached a crisis in its nationa) life, as predicted in 
our declaration four years ago, and that prompt and 
patriotic action is the supreme duty of the hour. 

We realize that while we have political independ- 
ence, our financial and industrial independence is 
yet to be attained by restoring to our country the 
constitutional control and exercise of the functions 
necessary to a people’s Government, which functions 
have been basely surrendered by our public servants 
to corporate monopolies. The influence of Euro- 
pean money changers has been more potent in shap- 
ing legislation than the voice of the American peo- 
ple. Executive power and patronage have been 
used to corrupt our Legislatures and defeat the will 
of the people, and plutocracy has thereby been en- 
throned upon the ruins of democracy. To restore 
the Government intended by the fathers, and for the 
welfare and prosperity of this and future generations, 
we demand the establishment of an economic and 
financial system which shall make us masters of our 
own affairs and independent of European control, 
by the adoption of the following 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 

1. We demand a National money, safe and sound, 
issued by the general Government only, without the 
intervention of banks of issue, to be a full legal tender 
for all debts, public and private: a just, equitable, 
and efficient means of distribution direct to the 
people and through the lawful disbursements of the 
Government. 

2. We demand the free and unrestricted coinage 

of silver and gold at the present legal ratio of 16 
to 1, without waiting for the consent of foreign na- 
tions. 
3. We demand the volume of circulating medium 
be speedily increased to an amount sufficient to meet 
the demands of the business and population and to 
— the just level of prices of labor and produc- 
tion. 

4. We denounce the sale of bonds and the increase 
of the public interest-bearing debt made by the 
present Administration as unnecessary and without 
authority of law, and demand that no more bonds be 
issued except by specific act of Congress. 

5. We demand such legislation as will prevent 
the demonetization of the lawful money of the United 
States by private contract. 

6. We demand that the Government, in payment 
of its obligations, shall use its option as to the kind 
of lawful money in which they are to be paid, and 
we denounce the present and preceding Administra- 
tions for surrendering this option to the holders of 
of Government obligations. 

7. We demand a graduated income tax to the end 
that aggregated wealth shall bear its just proportion 
of taxation, and we regard the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court relative tothe Income Tax law as a 
misinterpretation of the Constitution and an inva- 
sion of the rightful powers of Congress over the sub 
ject of taxation. 

8. We demand that postal savings banks be es- 
tablished by the Government for the safe deposit 
of the savings of the people and to facilitate ex- 
change. 


TRANSPORTATION 
1. Transportation being a means of exchange and 


a public necessity, the Government should own and, 
operate the railroads in the interest of the people,, 


and on a non-partisan basis, to the end that all may 
be accorded the same treatment in transportation, 
and that the tyranny and political power now exer- 
cised by the great railroad corporations which result 
in the impairment, if not the destruction, of the 
political rights and personal liberties of the citizen, 
may be destroyed. Such ownership is to be accom- 
plished gradually in a manner consistent with sound 
public policy. 


2. The interest of the United States in the public 


highways built with public moneys, and the pro- 
ceeds of extensive grants of land to the Pacific rail 
roads, should never be alienated, mortgaged, or’sold, 
but guarded and protected for the general welfare as 
provided by the laws organizing such railroads. 
The foreclosure of existing liens of the United 
States on these roads should at once follow default 
in the payment thereof by the debtor companies; 
and at the foreclosure sales of said roads the Govern- 
ment shall purchase the same if it becomes neces- 
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sary to protect its interests therein, or if they can be 
purchased at a reasonable price; and the Govern- 
ment shal] operate said railroads as public highways 
for the benefit of the whole people, and not in the 
interest of the few, under suitable provisions for pro- 
tection of life and property. giving to all transporta- 
tion interests equal privileges and equal rates for 
fares and freights. 

3. We denounce the present infamous schemes for ; 
refunding these debts, and demand that the laws 
now applicable thereto be executed and administered 
according to their interest and spirit. 

4. Thetelegraph, like the Post-Office system, being 
a necessity for the transmission of news, should be 
owned and operated by the Government in the inter- 
est of the people. 

LAND. 

l. True policy demands that the National and 
State Legislation shall be such as will ultimately 
enable every prudent and industrious citizen to se- 
cure a home, and therefore the land should not be 
monopolized for speculative purposes. All lands 
now held by railroads and other corporations in ex- 
cess of their actual needs should by lawful means be 
reclaimed by the Government and held for actual 
settlers only, and private land monopoly, as well as 
alien ownership, should be prohibited. 

2. We condemn the land grant frauds by which 
the Pacific Railroad Companies have, through the 
connivance of the Interior Department, robbed mul- 
titudes of actual bona fide settlers of their homes and 
miners of their claims, and we demand legislation 
by Corgress which willenforce the exception of min- 
eral land from such grants after as well as before the 


patent. 
3. We demand that bona fide settlers on all public, 


lands be granted free homes, as provided in the Na-.— 


tional Homestead Law, and that no exception be 
made in the case of Indian reservations when opened 
for settlement, and that all lands not now patented 
come under this demand. 

DIRECT LEGISLATION. 

We favor a system of direct legislation through 
the initiative and referendum, under proper consti- 
tutional safeguards. 

GENERAL PROPOSITIONS. 

l. We demand the election of President, Vice- 
President, and United States Senators bya direct 
vote of the people. 

2. We tender to the patriotic people of Cuba our 
deepest sympathy in their heroic struggle for politi- 
cal freedom and independence,and we believe the 
time has come when the United States, the great re- 
public of the world, should recognize that Cuba is 
and of right ought to be a free and independent 
State 


3. We favor home rule in the Territories and the 
District of Columbia and the early admission of the 
Territories as States. 

4. All public salaries should be made to correspond 
to the price of labor and its products. 

5. In times of great industrial depression idle 
labor should be employed on public works as far as 

~ 


practicab 

6& The arbitrary course of the courts in assuming 
to imprison citizens for indirect contempt and rub 
ing them by injunction should be prevented by 
proper legislation. 

7. We favor just pensions for our disabled Union 
soldiers. ais 

8. Believing that the elective franchise and an un- 
trammeled ballot are essential to government of, 
for, and by the people, the People’s party condemn 
the wholesale system of disfranchisement adopted 
in some of the States as unrepublican and undemo- 
cratic,and we declare it to be the duty of the several 
State Legislatures to take such action as will secure 
a full, free, and fair ballot and an honest count. 

9, While the foregoing propositions constitute the 
platform upon which our party stands, and for the 
vindication of which its organization will be main- 
tained, we recognize that the great and pressing 
issue of the pending campaign upon which the pres- 
ent election will turn is the financial question, and 
upon this great and specific issue between the parties 
we cordially invite the aid and co-operation of all 
organizations and citizens agreeing with us upon 
this vital question. 


Temperance Convention at 
Toronto 


From a Special Correspondent 


The Temperance Convention at Toronto in 
the week ending July 18, under the auspices of 
the Dominion Alliance, was undoubtedly the 


most important of the kind ever held in Can-- waged 


ada. Nearly 500 delegates were in attendance, 
and among these were some of the most 
prominent workers of the Dominion. Good 
audiences assembled at the day sessions, while 
in the evening the large auditorium was 
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crowded to the doors. Earnest addresses. 
were delivered by well-known temperance men, 
among whom might be named, Mr. J. R. 
Dougall, editor of the Montreal “ Witness,” 
Hon. G. W. Ross, Minister of Education for 
Ontario, Major Bond, of Montreal, Mr. W. W. 
Buchanan, editor of “ The Templar,” Hamil- 
ton, Rev. Dr. Mackay, Woodstock, and the 
Hon. Senators Vidal, of Survia, and Aikens, of 
Toronto. 

One of the most exciting features of the 
Convention was a warmly fought battle occa- 
sioned by reasons somewhat similar to those 
of the Woolley-Clark controversy of a few 
months ago. During the recent election two 
prohibition candidates, Messrs. W. W. Bu- 
chanan and F. W. Watkins, unsuccessfully con- 
tested the city of Hamilton. The HonG. W. 
Ross, Vice-President of the Alliance, spoke in 
that cityin favor of the Liberal candidates, 
and in consequence was brought to task for 
violating the principles of the Alliance. In 
his reply, Mr. Ras contended that the prohi- 
bition candidates were met in the field as the 
representatives of the Alliance, that there was 
no reasonable hope of their being elected, and 
that the election of the Liberal candidates 
was an important matter to the cause of tem- 
perance, in view of the fact that their party is 
pledged through the Premier to legislate in 
accordance with the expressed will of the 

ple. 

Leaving these more personal matters, the 


“ Convention tumed its attention very definitely 


to the Province of Ontario. Two years ago 
the Premier, Sir Oliver Mowat, gave his pledge, 


‘ that if the electors of Ontario declared in 


favor of prohibition, and if such legislation 
were within the Constitutional powers of the 
Province it would be Since that 
time Ontario has, by popular vote, most em- 
hatically declared herself in favor of prohi- 
ition. e judgment of the Privy Council 
has also been received, but in connection with 
this deliverance doubt still exists as to the 
full jurisdiction of the Provinces. A deputa- 
tion from the Alliance waited on Premier A. 
S. Hardy, who has just succeeded Sir Oliver, 
and were assured that the Provincial Govern- 
ment will further temperance legislation to 
the full extent of its Constitutional powers. 
The deputation returned well pleased, and 
reported to the Convention, through the Pres- 
ident, Mayor Fleming, of Toronto, that no 
straighter declaration had ever been given in 
Ontario. Certain very stringent resolutions 
were then passed, which will be strongly urged 
upon the Local Legislature as amendments to 
the present license Act. If these restrictions 
be enacted, and then enforced, liquor-selling 
will receive a severe check in the Province of 
Ontario. 

But it was upon the traffic in the Dominion 
that the Alliance turned its heavy artillery, 
because here there is no question as to the 
Constitutional powers of the Parliament at 
Ottawa in the matter of total prohibition. 
That there is good hope for success on this 
scene of action is apparent, since the Premier, 
Hon. Wilfred Laurier, has declared that a 
plebiscite will be given, and if the verdict be 
in favor of prohibition such legislation will be 

ed. With regard to this verdict there is 
ittle doubt, from the fact that four Provinces, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island, have declared by overwhelm- 
ing majorities their desire for prohibition, 
while New Brunswick has done practically 
the sam2 by the adoption of a memorial from 
the people by the Legislature. Quebec, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and the Northwest Territories 
have not been heard from, and should their 
vote be unfavorable to prohibition, which is 
unlikely, it will be more than counterbalanced 
by the result in the other Provinces whose 
desire has been already declared. A deputa- 
tion was appointed to wait upon the Dominion 
Government, and, in the event of an early 
plebiscite, the Executive of the Alliance was 
empowered to make arrangements for organ- 
ization, funds, and literature, so that a vigor- 
ous and most successful campaign might be 
“ At no previous time in the history 
of our cause,” said the Alliance in one of its 
official declarations, “ was there open before. 
us so clear a way to the attainment of the 
result which we so earnestly desire—the total 
prohibition of the hquor traffic.” Ss. 
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The Spectator 


“ After all is said it’s the same old world, 
the same old devil, the same old sins, and the 
same old sinners.” Thus the Spectator sat 
moralizing in his easy chair before his open 
fire (of that fire more anon), thinking of these 
closing years of the nineteenth century, and 
of what has been the century’s history of 
accomplishments—a magnificent history, in- 
deed—yet the Spectator ended with the words 
recorded. The fact was that the Spectator 
had just returned from a meeting of physicians 
and surgeons, and there had heard read what 
was termed by those of the profession assem- 
bled a most brilliant paper. As the Spectator 
understood but one sentence of the discourse, 
and that the finale, he accepted the brilliancy 
on faith. But those few closing words 
arrested his attention, and stuck in his mind 
afterwards. “This is the reviewed history of 
our progress in discovery,” the caustic speaker 
had said, as he gathered his papers together, 
“a century of brilliant discoveries, and yet— 
Johnny still has the mumps, and Susie the 
measles, and behold we all die as before.” 


“Yes,” thought the Spectator, sitting be- 
fore his fire, “the history of centuries, and of 
nations, and of individual men is all more or 
less alike—what we were we are to the end 
of the chapter, as witness here am I on this 
spring wy! before my open fire with all ~ 
windows lifted. Yes, the follies of our yout 
are still the temptations of our old age.” 
Now if the Spectator has one weakness 
which is stronger than another, it is the love 
of building an open fire in season and out. 
The passion in him amounts at times to a 
dissipation, for what the Spectator enjoys 
most of all is the supreme extravagance of 
lighting a fire on his hearth when the spring 
weather is so deliciously mellow as to make it 
imperative to open all the windows the mo- 
ment the match is applied. As we all have 
our pet weaknesses so we all have our pet 
virtues—as an instance, while the Spectator’s 
weakness has ever been this extravagance in 
the matter of fires, the pet virtue of his 
maternal ancestor happens to lie in an exactly 
contrary direction—namely, an economy of 
kindling wood. The Spectator has seen her 
go so far as to pick up a splinter from the 
sidewalk and concealing it in her muff carry 
it triumphantly home to a little wood-box 
which sets always on her hearth. Shocking 
as it may seem, the Spectator is perfectly 
conscious that his forming the extravagant 
fire-habit was largely due to pure contrariness. 
To-day as he idly stretches out his ravishing 
hand to his own wood-box, and piles his own 
kindlings high on his own grate (not because 
he is cold, but merely for the delight of see- 
ing the bright tongues lick the little sticks, 
and the gray smoke curl and break like puff 
balls), he is aware of a certain loss of enjoy- 
ment, and that loss is due to the fact that no 
reproachful eyes now watch those depreda- 
tions, and no horrified voice calls out in dis- 
may at the hole made in the contents of the 
wood-box. To thoroughly enjoy an open fire 
the Spectator has now to make a little jour- 
ney to the old home where, despite the killing 
of many fatted calves, the well-loved voice 
never fails to rise in remonstrance when the 
kindlings are attacked. Undoubtedly half 
the flavor of an extravagance is lost when no 
one is shocked by its commission. Little do 
the remonstrances of the world know how 
they add sauce to the meat they would fain 
prevent our eating! 


To quote yet another instance in proof of 
this, the Spectator thought he /oved cucumbers. 
At home, despite the pleadings of an anxious 
family, he ate cucumbers in such quantities 
that his own anxieties were sometimes agitated 
as to consequences accruing. A brief sum- 
mer’s absence from home showed the Spectator 
what a contrary thing he was. Cucumbers 
that season failed to tickle his palate, and it 
was only when he once more sat at his home 
table and eat the cool green fruit with the 
spice of constant remonstrance that the old 
appetite was aroused, and to his shame he 
remembered that he gorged himself on the 


formerly slighted dish. So much for mind 
triumphant over matter. 


But the Spectator has wandered from his 
open fire, and his confessional chair is some- 
thing of a farce. In truth, we are all prone to 
wander away, confessing foibles that are not 
sins whenever the opportunity seems to open 
for a genuine confession good for the soul of 
real sins which carry real shame with them. 
The Spectator sitting before his fire thinking 
with smiles of his follies regarding extrava- 
gances as to kindling and greed as to cucum- 
bers will comfortably chat of these, but will 
be silent, carefully silent, concerning his other 
thoughts of real sins, and the familiar tempta- 
tions he remembers as being his own peculiar 
property from his cradle, as they will doubt- 
less be to his grave. Sometimes it has almost 
seemed to the Spectetor, that along with the 
appointed pote angel of our childish be- 
liefs there must come as well an attendant 
familiar in the shape of a besetting sin that 
literally besets the path through life. The 
Spectator once knew a young fellow of good 
family, good position, fair prospects, and the 
owner of some property, who was in common 

rlance his own worstenemy. With him the 
beoutiin temptation was gambling ; little else 
seemed wrong with him, but that was enough to 
promise his ruin. One night—it was the night 
before his marriage—this young fellow took a 
sudden step, probably premediated by him, 
but surprising to his companions. As he de- 
clared his hand in the final play of a game of 
chance, he deliberately tore the cards across 
the middle, with but two words, “ That’s good- 
by,” and it was what he said. From that day 
to this he has never held a card, has never 
trusted himself near a race track, nor allowed 
the old enemy, whose face he knew, within 
arm’s length of him. What then? Proteus 
was not confined to one body—and there is 
nothing more Protean than a besetting sin. 
Business opportunities laid certain large sums 
in the hands which had torn the cards across, 
and business life opened a game of chance on 
a board that was not recognized by the victim 
as the old gambling table. 


Why go on with a painful story ? The same 
old devil in a new garb found the same sin- 
ner weak for the same old sin. The hands 
were the hands of Esau, but the voice was the 
voice of Jacob. There is no acquaintance 
which so eludes an intimacy as one’s own 
character. Here was a man who honestly 
believed his old sin dead, who had honestly 
striven hard to kill it, and because he failed to 
strictly identify this new temptation, sorting it 
out as his old peculiar weakness and recog- 
nizing its disguised features whenever it re- 
appeared, he was vanquished by it in the end. 


An old friend of the Spectator’s once said 
to him, “ It seems to me strange that people 
do not find it necessary to be more alone with 
themselves. I have to set aside certain hours 
for self-intercourse else I have no chance to 
know myself or what and who I really am.” 
Here was a safe man and a simple-hearted 
thinker, but most of us prefer to take a cruder 
and more of a bird’s-eye view of our character- 
istics or think of them not at all. A com- 
fortable theory, if we do happen to think, is to 
consider that our frailties are inherited—all of 
them—and that our virtues are our personal 
acquisition. Our poor ancestors are made 
veritable scapegoats in this day and genera- 
tion, but posterity will surely avenge them. 
Heredity is a theory too manifestly convenient 
to be dropped. For himself the Spectator is 
rather tired of hearing the silent dead held 
accountable for the sins of the living. Let us 
shoulder our own responsibilities. It is plain 
that the Spectator did not inherit his extrava- 
gance as to fires, nor does he try to deceive 
himself on that point. 


It may be an experience peculiar to himself, 
but the Spectator has never met a man who 
could thoughtfully and honestly say that he 
had so rooted out his own particular temp- 
tation as to eliminate it as a danger from his 
life. There it seems somehow able to stick, 
beaten and stunned, it may be, but alive and 


present in one form or another, never more 
dangerous than when the unwilling owner 
believes the undying dead. An old and 
hoary-headed clergyman once confessed to 
the Spectator that in his youth the habit of 
swearing had been his greatest weakness. 
Since then sorrow, suffering, and heavy cares 
had all passed over that white head, which the 
Spectator would have reverently called con- 
secrated, yet even here the experience was 
similar. “To this day,” said the old saint, 
sorrowfully, “when my bureau drawer sticks 
I have to hold my unruly tongue between my 
teeth.” 


As he sat before his open-fire in his eas 
chair thus brooding on the sins of the world, 
the Spectator’s mail was brought to him, and 
in one of the envelopes he found this printed 
question: “ Do you feel morbid and out of 
sorts? Does the world seem out of joint to 
you? Of course you do, and the man of 
sense will know he needs a spring restorative 
tonic, therefore let us send to you a bottle of 
ourown.” The Spectator blushed as he raked 
his luxurious fire apart and drew on his boots 
preparatory to a long tramp, and a good 
healthy lung full of Nature’s own restorative. 


“It is next to impossible to send a rich and 
influential man to prison, as you well know,” 
said the anarchistic gentleman to the judge. 
“Why don’t you make an example of some 
of them?” “I don’t mind telling you in con- 
fidence,” said the judge, “that is the ve 
thing we are afraid of. If a few society lead. 
ers were sent to jail there is great danger that 
getting into prison would become a fad.”— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Correspondence 


A Correction 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In The Outlook for June 27,1 find an editorial 
statement that Delaware, in her State Convention, 
“ declared emphatically for free coinage.” In order 
to correct that statement, and for the honor of our 
little commonwealth, I respectfully submit the en- 
closed extract which appears daily in one of our 
papers : 

Democracy of Delaware in convention assem- 
their allegiance to the cardinal 
doctrines of their poptical fa _ and that therefore 
we are in favor of yo n i e present monet 
standard, and are opposed to the free coinage 
silver at any ratio, or to the compulsory purchase of 
bullion overnment.—F rom the piat- 

vratic State Convention 


held at 7 16. 
Ss Panics and Prices 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 


My dear Sirs.—In your issue of last week, in an 
editorial commenting upon the Democratic platform, 
you seemed to take the position that the demonetiza- 
tion of silver is the true cause of the present demoral- 
ization of business and values in this country. Are 
you not mistaken in this, and do you not agree with 
almost all the authorities on political economy, that 
the present stagnation and prostration of business 
is the natural re-action after the period of expansion 
and speculation during the years from 1880 to 1892? 
Was not the panic of 1893 the natural and legitimate 
result ofZsuch over-speculation, and was it in any 
— different from the panics of 1873, 1857, and 

Is not the silver trouble an incident, rather than a 
cause, and if a cause of trouble, is it not because the 
agitation of the question now prevents capitalists 
and investors from doing business, through fear of 
the result of the threatened inflation of the currency? 

A. C.S&. 


The panics of 1837, 1857, and 1873 followed 

riods of artificially high prices due to 
inflated paper currency. The panic of 1893, 
on the contrary, followed one of slowly falling 
prices. All bimetallists believe that when 
capitalists fear inflation of the currency, 
currency depreciates and prices rise.—THE 
EDITors. 


A National Bimetallist’s View 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

You express yourself very positively against the 
“ free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the 
old ratio of 16 to 1 without waiting for the aid or 
consent of any other nation.” Will you kindlyallow 
me space forareply? You say, “It would fasten 
upon this country for an indefinite period the policy 
of monometallism—not the monometallism of gold, 
from which this country is now suffering, but the 
monometallism of silver, which, save that the silver 
product is larger than the gold product, would, in 
our judgment, be even more unscientific and unsatis- 
factory.” 

To start with, it cannot be proven that it would 
“fasten upon this country a policy of silver mono- 
metallism.” But passing that by, those who favor 
the free coinage of silver at the old ratio aim to 
bring down the price of the dollar. Even if America 
should become silver-monometallic (which we deny) 
the price of gold would be lowered throughout the 
world. It would be lowered in terms of commodities, 
that is, it would take less wheat or cotton to buy an 
ounce of gold. Great Britain was nominally mono- 
metallic, while France was nominally bimetallic, but 
the price of gold and silver was practically the same 
ineach. After 70,000,000 people change from a gold 
basis to an “ optional basis,” gold debts will be more 
easily paid. Gold and silver are to-day 50 per cent. 
apart. Say that each changes 25 per cent. when we 
go to a bimetallic or “ debtor’s option” basis. A 
debt that to-day calls for 1,000 bushels of wheat will 
then call for but 667 bushels, even if payable in gold. 
So far as the relative price of gold and commodities 
is concerned, it will make no difference at all whether, 
of two equal nations, one uses only gold and the 
other uses only silver; or whether both use gold and 
both use silver. 

Continuing, you say, “ It would postpone indefin- 
itely the adoption of a genuine bimetallic policy 
among the great commercial nations.” Where are 
your proofs? Cernuschi, Frewen, Andrews believe 
just the opposite. I place these opinions over 
against yours, and throw in, for good measure, the 
argument above, that when our creditors see our 
determination to stand for our rights they will put 
up silver to par with gold. When we begin to esteem 
the rights of our children and set about paying our 
debts “ according to contract” they will be quick to 


help us make silver as dear as gold, that is to arrange 
for an international agreement. 

From a selfish standpoint it would be folly on their 
part to do anything of the kind while we are foolish 
enough and wicked enough to our children to keep 
on paying gold at its present fictitious price. 

W.H. K. 

Hull, lowa. 


Economical Ocean Travel 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Those readers who are in quest of information 
about comparatively inexpensive modes of traveling 
comfortably may be interested to know how com- 
fortable the second cabin, intermediate between the 
saloon and the steerage, has been made between 
New York and London. The writer, who has made 
the passage more than a score of times in the saloon, 
was induced by the representations of a friend to 
make the experiment for once of a trip in the second 
cabin, notwithstanding his inveterate prejudice 
against it as a place of some privations—a prejudice 
which the experiment has thoroughly dispelled. 

The St. Paul and the St. Louis, of the American 
Line, have the best accommodations in the second 
cabin of any ships afloat, which offer equally low 
rates. It was on the St. Paul that the trial trip re- 
ferred to was made. Without hesitation it may be 
said that the second cabin is superior to what the 
first cabin was on the older ships, such as the Ari- 
zona. The superiority of the first cabin is chiefly 
in ornament and the superfluities of the table, for 
which, at least. twice the second cabin passage 
money is paid. 

The company in the second cabin is essentially of 
the same sort of people as in the first, minus wealth 
and social distinction. College men, ministers, 
teachers, and a sufficient number of intelligent peo- 
ple for the demands of conversation are there. There 
is an excellent library and a piano; there is less 
gambling and drinking; the sleeping rooms and 
beds are as comfortable and neat as one could ask, 
and are in a cooler part of the ship than some of the 
high-priced ones; the promenade, though smaller 
than that of the saloon passengers, is 125 paces 
around ; the table, though plain, is both abundant 
and substantial, ice-cream and fruits occasionally 
appear. Fees to waiters are about half the first 
cabin rates, as the passage is. A third class railway 
ticket from Southampton to London is given to each 
passenger. Nineteen of every twenty in England 
ride third class. 

Forty-five dollars or less purchases a second cabin 
ticket by the American line, but the lower-priced 
rooms are not quite so well ventilated. On round 
trip tickets there is 5 per cent. off. The rates are 
about the same on other lines, but the accommoda- 
tions are not quite equal. It short, it may be said 
that one who is used to traveling in a common car 
when a parlor car is on the same train need not fear 
any discomfort in practicing a similar economy at 
sea, with the result of saving $45 in a week’s voyage. 
At least he need not hesitate to try it on the St. 
Louis or St. Paul. 

The “Sea Post” on these ships is a recent im- 
provement by which a United States Government 
clerk sorts the mail in transit, so that it does not 
have to wait for sorting in the New York office. 
Through this sea post passengers enjoy the privilege 
of sending their home letters back under American 
stamps from British waters with greater expedition 
than through the British Postelice. Ww. 


Correct English in the Universities 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

No teacher of English literature can fail to be 
interested and stimulated by your review of “ Eng- 
lish in American Universities,” and by Professor 
Tolman’s rejoinder in the issue of July 11. 

I find myself in entire accord with your idea that 
the study of English must be “important, serious, 
arduous.” None the less do I agree with Pro- 
fessor Tolman that “classes in literature should 
consider primarily the interpretation and criticism 
of literature... .” His suggestions as to how to 
make the work hard at the same time are excellent, 
as far as they go. 

But permit me to suggest another point—the out- 
growth of recent experience. Are we not, perhaps, 
too apt to think the student is not working unless 
we can weigh and measure the product of his work, 
and put down the result in a per cent. column? 
May there not be quite as much real, vital, fruitful 
work in interpreting the poet’s message as in dig- 
ging out the etymology of his words? 

With an average Freshman class the past year, I 
tried the experiment of spending almost al] the 
time and force upon the work of getting at the mes- 
sage of the writer and entering into his spirit. -l 
had some fears but it might result unfavorably, lest 
English might come to be considered an easy study. 
But not only did the class manifest enthusiasm for 
their work, I had also the best evidence that they 
did hard work, and I am quite sure they got more 
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from the year than they could have done from two 
or three years’ work at various accessories which are 
no part of literary study. 

The question of method is a perplexing one, but I 
believe if we systematically undertake to find a way 
of making the study of literature both “ refreshing ” 
and “ severe,” we shall succeed in time. 

ELIZABETH H. AVERY. 

Redfield College, Redfield, S. Dakota. 


Troy Industrial Academy 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

This institution, established at Troy, Ala., for 
training colored youths, is located one-half mile from 
the center of the town, on a beautiful farm of twenty- 
six acres, all of which is within the city limits. Troy 
is easily reached by rail. The Alabama, Midland, 
and Georgia Central Railroads afford excellent trav- 
eling facilities. 

The schoolis in need of buildings for dormitories 
and classrooms. The institution has issued its first 
catalogue and statement, which we send on demand 
to any address. We are preparing to build a hall 
for chapel and recitation-rooms, which will cost six 
thousand dollars; any assistance will be gratefully 
received. 

We gladly accept books, papers, periodicals, and 
anything that we can make beneficial for the school 
or people. Correspondence solicted. Address all 
communications to W. H. Goong, 

Principal. 


BE EASY! 


Use 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Easiest Soap in the World. 
It does all the work; you 
Don’t have to Rub or Scrub, 
Saves your clothes wonderfully too, 
It’s So Puro, 


Lever Bros., Lid., Hudson and Harrison Ste, N.Y 
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Best Books of 1895 for a 
Village Library. | 

The following list, which is made up by 
combining the votes of 15 librarians, selected 
as expert judges of books, was revised by M. 
S. Cutler, after consultation with J. N. Larned, 
and accepted at the Syracuse meeting of the 
New York State Library Association, May 30, 
1896. 

| Books of Reference 


. H. and George. List 
gir 


Religion 
A. J. Foundations of Belief. Long- 


Death” and Le Roy 
| Nations” are 


library where it 
d readers. 


3. Balfour, 
mans 


Alden’s “Stud 


is — ought ‘Balfour — a not find 


Social Science 
4. Brooms, | Noah. How the Republic is Governed. 


. Municipal Government in Con- 
Century, 
Government in Great Britain. 


D. Industrial Evolution of the 
Seb (Chautauqua.) Flood, $1 
Education 

artin,G. H. Evolution of the Massachusetts 
Public School ye (Internat. educ. ser.) 

wie 
andS Froebel’s 
(The. “Republic v., 

Houghton, $1. 

Folk-lore and Fairy-Tales 

10. Harris, J.C. Mr. Rabbit at Home. Houghton, 


li. Lang, Andrew. My Own Fairy-book. Long- 
mans, $2. 
Natural Science 


12. Clodd, Edward. Story of Primitive Man. 

of Useful Stories.) Appleton, $ 0 
13. Lowell Mars. Hou 
14. a Frail Children o = Air. 


Houghton, $1.50, 
15. Wright. M. rderaft. Macmillan, $3 
Useful Arts 


16. se Philip. Electricity for Everybody. 


(Lib. 


Music 
.17. Guerber, H. A. Stories of the Wagner O > 
Dodd. $1.50. 
Amusements and Sports 
18. Porter, LL. H. Cycling for Health and Pleasure. 
Dodd, $1. 


Fiction 
19. ik % Jane. Strangers at Lisconnel. Dodd 
20. Burnham, Mrs. C. L. The Wise Woman. 
Houghton, $1.25. 
nega y of Pudd’nhead Wilson. 


21. Clemens, S. L. 
m. Pub. Co., $2. 
22. Coffin, C.C. Daughters of the Revolution and 
r Times. Houghton, 
23. Crawiord, F.M. The Ralstons, 2 v. Macmil- 


lan, $ 
24. Davis, R. H. Princess Alline. Harper, $1.25. 
25. —— Kenneth. The Golden Age. Stone, 


26. Jewett,S. O. Life of Nancy. hton, $1.25. 
9 Maarten, pseud. My Lady N 


28. Mactan’ q~ , pseud. Days of Auld Lang Syne. 
29. Parker, Gilbert. “ee Valmond Came to Pon- 


prone, 
3%. Smith, F. entleman and Some 


Others. y $1.25 

31. Stockton, F. R Adventures of Captain Horn. 
Scribner, $1.50. 

32. .5.P. A Singular Life. Hough- 
on, 

33. Weyman, S.J. From the win of a Min- 
ister of France. $1.2 

4H. Coc 


35. W gin, Mrs, K. D. Village Watchtower. 


Zangwill, The Master. Harper, $1.75. 


Juvenile 
37. ston, D. Little Miss Phebe Gay. Hough- 


38. Henty, G A. Knight of the White Cross. 
bner, $1.50; or, Through Russian Snows. 
Scribner, $1. 50: or, Tiger of Mysore. Scrib- 


39. K pling, Rudyard Second Jungle Book. Cen- 

40. Lang, Andrew. Red True Story-book. Long- 

41. Munroe, Kirk. At Warwith Pontiac. Scribner, 

42. Thaxter, Mrs. Celia. Stories and Poems for 
Children. 


Poet 
43. Stedman, E. C. Victorian Antho 1837-1895. 
Houghton, $2.50. logy; 
Other Literature 
oe ve Dyke, Henry. Little Rivers. Scribner, 


Description and Travel 


45. Bourget, Paul. Outre-mer. Scribner, $1.75. 
46. Davis, KR. H. About Paris. Harper, Ais 


47. H I. F. Russian Rambles. Houghton, 


48. King, Grace. New Orleans, the Place and the 
eople. Macmillan, 

499. N a plenty: Peoples and Politics of the Far 
as er, 


t ibner, $4. 
50. Ralph, Julian. Dixie. Harper 
51. Frederick. Pony Harper, 


52. R. L. Amateur from the 
Clyde to Sandy Hook. Stone, $1.25. 

53. Vincent, Frank. Actual Africa. Appleton, $5. 

Biography 

54. Arnold, Matthew. Letters of Matthew Arnold, 
1848-1888, 2 v. Macmillan, $3. 

55. Sherman, liections of 40 Years in the 

ogee. ate, and Cabinet,2v. Werner Co., 


56. .L. Vailima Letters,2v. Stone 


& $2.25. 
European History 
57. Baird, H. Huguenots ang of 


M. 
the Edict of Nantes, 2 v. 2) alg 
58. Greene, F. D. Armenian ( Crisiei in Turkey. Put- 


L. 
59. lh E. W. Europe in Africa in the 
Nineteenth Century. McClurg, $2.50. 


American History 


60. Grinnel, G. B. Story of the or (Story of 
the West ent. a pleton, $ 

6l. Lodge, H. oosevelt, _ 
Tales History. .50. 

62. Walker, F. A. Making of the a. 1817. 
(American hist. ser.) Scribner, $ 


An Old Oxford Custom 


A quaint old custom will be revived by the 
Rev. G. C. Lang, the vicar of the University 
Church at Oxford, and the University preacher 
on the day of the Encznia at Oxford. He will 
preach the University sermon from the stone 
pulpit outside Magdalen Chapel in St. John’s 
Quadrangle. It was last used about a hun- 
dred and thirty years ago by Dr. Sheppard, 
the brother-in-law of Dr. Routh, who held 
the presidency of the college as late as 1854. 
The practice was curiously enough discontin- 
ued, because it was feared that it would give 
encouragement to field preaching. It will be 
a pleasant memory of the Rev. G. C. Lang’s 
short occupancy of the University Church that 
he should have closed by a revival of one of 
those customs which are more especially in 
keeping with Oxford tradition.— Westminster 
Gazette. 


The Armenian Fund 


Previously acknow 
Busy Bees, Vernon, 
Amherst, Mass.. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Three Notable Books 


A PARISIAN IN AMERICA 


By S. C. DE Sotssons, author of “ Boston Artists.” 
The author, who has lived in A ca for a number 
of years, has enjoyed unusual facilities for judging 
of America, its manners and its customs, and has 
written on the subject ina masterful manner, and 
more thoroughly than either Max O’ Rell or Bourget. 
16mo, cloth, ornamental cover design, $1.25 


A VOYAGE TO VIKING-LAND 


By THOMAS SEDGWICK STEELE author — 
“ Paddle and Portage,” “ Canoe and C 
Illustrated with near y one hundred fine half- tones, 
peiocipany fas from photographs taken expressly for 

y the author, and a handsome map of 

Norway and surroundings. The trip described is 
one which has just — begun to be taken by 
travelers as a novel and t summer outing to 
the land of the Midni ht Sun. 12mo, handsome] 
ee ‘. cloth, with attractive cover design i in n gold 
and ink, 


MY FIRE OPAL 


AND OTHER TALES, by SARAH WARNER BROOKS, 
author of “English Poetry and Poets,” etc. The 
seven stories w mee fife se the above collection 
- all of priso are extremely original in 
and ’ interesting in incident. The 
author for over ten years has devoted a large portion 
of her time to the needs of the entertumsins in 
peteon, and is peculiarly well adapted to interweave 
a facts she has acquired with the proper proportion 
of fiction to make the stories such t a the will hold 
the attention of the reader to the end book is 
illustrated with numerous tailpieces and initial be. 
ters. l6mo, cloth, handsome cover design, $1.00 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston 


in silver and gold is their 
cy. “RO 


ELECT 


resh from the hands of 


THE ELECTRO SILICON 
73 New 


Tarrant’s Seltzer 

The most pleasant and effective rem y for eg 
tion, Sick Headache, Disorders of the 
and Bowels. Relieves distress af ter eating ; cures cures Prickly 
Heat; heals Erupti Fever. 


Free 


Scholarships 


Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Cornell, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Michigan, 
University of Chicago, or 
Leland Stanford University. 


ESSRS. HERBERT S. STONE & 
COMPANY offer to any person 
securing two hundred and fifty 

(250) new subscribers to THE CuHap- 
Book, free tuition for one year to any 
one of the above universities or colleges, 
and one hundred ($100.00) dollars in 
cash additional; to any one securing 
one hundred and fifty (150) new sub- 
scribers, they offer free tuition as 
above. To persons securing less than 
these numbers, a commission of 25 per 
cent. will be allowed on all subscrip- 
tions. Cheques must accompany all 
lists and should be made payable to 
THE CuHap-Boox. The _ subscription 
ptice is two ($2.00) per year. This 
offer is open until January Ist, 1897. 
For circulars, subscription blanks, etc., 
address THe Cuap-Book, Chicago. 


GOSPEL wrMNe, 1 to 6 Excel. Mus. Ed., $75 
one rds Ed., $10 upwards per 100. 


n H ns. $30 $100. 
H Oo & 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wa Ave., Chicago. 


The Charm that Attracts ES 
E 
. Le ldt, Mrs. 
Grocers, or postpaid, Ibe. = 
York. 
i ed 
Sickness Prevent 
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Midsummer 
Holiday Number. 


THE CENTURY 


FOR AUGUST. 
Four Complete Stories. 


Marion Crawford on 
«THE VATICAN.” 
Superbly Illustrated by Castaigne. 


The First of 
GLAVE’S ARTICLES 
ON AFRICAN TRAVEL. 


“British Raids on the Slave Traders.” 
Fullp 


LI HUNG CHANG 
Described by his personal friend, 
JOHN W. FOSTER, 


Late Confidential Adviser to the 
Emperor of China. 


The New Discovery 
in Egypt. 


W. D. Howells’s 
Novelette of Saratoga, 


THE CENTURY CO. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES 


MONEY 
AND 
BANKING 


By HORACE WHITE 


POPULAR EDITION 


Paper. 483 pages. Illustrated. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 


The best tation of the current questions of 
finance that are now engrossing the attention of the 
American people. 

A fengiens ¢ aad wholesome exposure of the errors 
which have infested our currency from the beginning. 

No more cogent or trenchant plea for honest 
money could be ma 

Ought to be in "the hands of every man who desires 
to post himself upon the matter of sound money. 


GINN & COMPANY 
Boston ow York Chicago 


About People 


—Como is the birthplace of Volta, and will 
celebrate in 1899 the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of his invention of the voltaic battery by 
an electrical exhibition and congress. 


—Major Von Wissman, the German Gov- 
ernor East Africa, who is on sick leave, 
has gone to the Harz Mountains to recuper- 
ate his health, which has suffered much lately 
from climatic influences. After a long stay 
it is hoped that he will be sufficiently con 
escent to take up his former place in East 
Africa. 


— The first part of a life of Fridtjof Nansen 
has ap in Norway, Sweden, and Rus- 
sia. The authors are . C. Brogger and 
Nordahl Rolfsen, and in addition to the biog- 
raphy pous there will be an introductory 

jornstjerne Bjornsen, and articles 
Proton essor Retzius, Baron von Toll, and 


—A London journal says that for some 
time Mr. Gladstone has been going through 
the dozens of huge boxes in which he has 
carefully preserved his correspondence for 

. A great many letters of little or no 
interest have been weeded out, but there still 
remain no less than 60,000 missives, which 
are tied up in bundles and carefully docketed. 


—Several years ago Marshall Harris, a 
wealthy lumberman of Oshkosh, Wis., be- 
queathed to the city $60,000, to be used in the 
building of a library, provided the amount 
was increased to $100,000 by other contribu- 
tions. Senator Sawyer has recently volun- 
teered to add $25,000, and it seems probable 
— the remaining $15, 000 will be forthcom- 

—A new anecdote of Christopher North 
has been put in circulation. A feminine en- 
thusiast was talking to the eccentric writer 
about his “ noble head;” she told him about 
his “ frontal development ” and so on. Finally, 
Kit replied, with a result that can be imagin 
“True, madame; in our village there was 
only one head bigger than mine, and that was 
the village idiot’s.” 


—The house in which William Wilberforce 
was bor, at Hull, was sold the other day at 
auction for $10,000, after some vain efforts to 
secure it to the town by means of public sub- 
scriptions. The house has been visited annu- 
ally by thousands of Americans, and it is no 
unusual sight to see bands of negroes going 
to Hull to visit the place. It will be used, 
hereafter as a warehouse. 


—A correspondent of the London “ Literary 
World ” sends it the following story regarding 
the late Mrs. Stowe’s magnum opus ; the in- 
cident happened when the book was at the 
height of its popularity : 

The mistress of a country-house in the Southwest 
of Scotland rang the drawing-room bell one after- 
noon, and, after some delay, a maid appeared. The 
lady gave her order, and then said, “ But why did 
you come, Janet? Where is Alexander?” (Alex- 
ander was the footman). “ Please, mum,” said 
Janet, dropping a shame-faced curtsey, “ he’s been 
reading ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ an’ he’s a’ begrutten.” 


—The Boston “Transcript” says: “ His 
Highness the Maharaja Sawai Madhu oe 
G. C. S. L., of Jeypore, Rajputana, India, has 
recently sent to the art library of the Essex 
Institute a copy of his rare and magnificent 
work in six great portfolio volumes, giving the 
best possible idea of the art tracery and ex- 
terior and interior decoration and designing of 
the wonderful temple and domestic architec- 
ture of India since the Mogul period. This 
enterprise was undertaken at his highness’ ex- 

nse several years ago, and the result, printed 
in a limited number of of copies, has been 
wholly exhausted. More than 300 applica- 
tions were made for the last fourteen copies, 
one of which came to the institute. Each 
volume contains an elaborate presentation 
book-plate.” 


For Indigestion 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr, L. D. Breser, Phillipsburg, N. 
tion, and, 


“It is 
excellent remedy fori with 
water, a pleasant beverage. 


BILE SOURCE OF DELIGHT TO 


EVERY BODY 


Every one should read this little book.’’— 


| HAN DY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 
and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 


Don’t buy before them for unprejudiced advice 

and prices. Yo selection. 

for trial. Guaranteed first horse 

in the world. page illus. cat. free. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


nt advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be W oRh hed under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week ts charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


retary. 
Noo to traveling. H 


nt positi 
ences, fears, Los Angeles, Cal 
RENT in New York, 
t n or in 
school, now a graduate student at prepare 


will oversee the studies and conduct of young student. 


lent references. Address Box 8939, 
A LADY TEACHER, of n several of 
he best private schools i New Yo 


‘Columbia I te,” is nfor an 
ment. 8s ACE HER care Rev. A. D Val. 


xperience 


training class, 
pasion for the. 
Blowing Rock, North Caro 


THE PRINCIPALS ss day school 
from New York woul like to pe into 


three young — 


to teach da nt inting, rand 


ra 


A of d the change of po bits wishes a 
Address 
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No 1.561, care 


improvements. Address Ne mus have modern 
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POPE MEG. CO. HARTFORD. CON 
ARLEY PARKER. 
Phila. Pa. 
<=. 
Prof, Flinders Petrie’s account of his 
finding of the statue of the Pharaoh THE 
who has been considered the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus, and the tablet contain- 
ing the first Egyptian mention of the 
Israelites. Illustrated. 
“AN OPEN-EYED 
CONSPIRACY.” 
THE OUTLOOK co. NEW YORK 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 
35 cents. Sold Everywhere. 
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In financial circles the event of 


The Week the week has been the completion 


of the plan of the bankers of: 


New York and other ‘cities to restore the 
Treasury gold reserve, by exchanging about 
$20,000,000 of their own gold for legal tenders, 
and. by forestalling, by a pool arrangement as 
to Guhenass the relief which might be expected 
from the usual fall movement of exchange 
toward this country on account of the fall ex- 
ports. We speak editorially of this plan else- 
where. The result in Wall Street was to 
arrest the depression prevalent in the early 
rt of the week, but the market is still far 
rom strong. On Monday of this week it was 
stagnant, and sales were small. On Saturday 
prices averaged about 1% per cent. higher 
than on Saturday of the previous week, though 
there were declines in Manhattan, Burlington 
and Quincy, and a few other stocks. It is to 
be noted that there has been no rise in the 
price of silver bullion, and the conclusion is 
drawn by many that there exists no real fear 
of silver free coinage becoming an actuality, 
and that the fear of a new bond issue (now 
averted, at least for some months) was the cause 
of the depression. The weekly statement of 
the banks showed a decrease of over twelve 
millions in deposit, of six millions in specie, 
and of over five millions in legal tenders ; of 
course, the decrease in specie is due to the great 
, se transaction with the Government, while the 
ecrease in deposits is mainly due to the gold 
exports. Reports of general trade from the 
country at large are not encouraging. Pur- 
chasers are holding back everywhere. Not a 
few strikes and closing of mills are recorded. 
Exports of wheat continue to increase, as 
compared with the previous week, and with 
last year, but are far short of the totals for the 
same week in 1894 and 1893. Business fail- 
ures for the week (“ Bradstreet’s ” report) were 
280 as against 255 the week before, and 239 
in the same week last year. 


Extraordinary low rates 
Street Railway Fares per mile are indicated 

by the distances for 
which a passenger may ride for a single five- 
cent fare, by the use of transfers, on some of the 
street railways, as may be seen in the follow- 
ing table compiled by the “Street Railway 
Journal :” 


Track Miles for Rate 


City. Mileage. Scents. permile. 
New York............++++ 458 12.5 -0040 
760 15 .0033 
Philadelphia 462 11.75 .0043 
393 18 0028 
275 9.9 .0051 
335 15 .0033 
ersey City-Newark....... 175 8.25 -0060 
263 10 .0050 


The “ Journal” says: “ Brooklyn appears to 
take the palm by giving an electric ride of 
18 miles for 5 cents, but Chicago beats this in 
the case of a steam road, which carries passen- 
gers a straight trip of 21 miles for a single 
nickel,and goes to the expense of printing, 
selling, collecting, and auditing a ticket for 
each trip also. But, taking the actual distance 
traveled, street railway rates are not so remark- 
ably low compared with those of steam roads, 
for animmense number of their fares are re- 
ceived for short trips of 1,2 or 3 miles, for 
which 5 cents is a profitable rate, and passen- 
gers are constantly leaving and arriving on 
every run through a populous city. On the 
long runs the business would be done ata 
heavy loss were it not for the large returns 
from the short trips.” In New York City 
there can be made out at least one route under 
the present ager of transfers by which a 
passenger could, theoretically, ride for ever. 


The crop bulletin issued by the 
The Crops Weather Bureau for the week 

ending July 20 says that the 
week has been generally favorable for growing 
crops in the principal agricultural States. Too 
much rain, however, has caused damage to 
grain in shock in the Ohio Valley and in Ten- 
nessee. Cor -has made excellent progress 
during the week, and the outlook for this crop 
in the great corm States continues most 


The Business World 


promising. The crop is decidedly in advance 
of the season and the early planted in Kansas 
and Missouri is nearing maturity. In South 
Dakota and extreme western Nebraska the 
corn is in need of rain. Spring wheat has 
experienced favorable weather conditlons in 
Minnesota and is reported as somewhat im- 
proved in North Dakota, but has been injured 
to some extent in South Dakota by rust and 
dry and hot weather. There has been too 
much rain for cotton in Georgia, Florida, and 
South Carolina, while the crop is sufferin 


.from drought in Arkansas, Louisiana, an 


Mississippi. In Texas the week was very 
favorable for cotton, and the plant has, as a 
result of recent rains, taken new growth and 
is fruiting well. The general outlook for 
tobacco continues promising. In Ohio, how- 
ever, the crop is reported grassy, and in cen- 
tral Tennessee too much rain has caused 
spindling growth and Frenching. In the 
Carolinas the weather conditions have not been 
favorable for curing tobacco. 


Progress of the od ewspaper accounts 
Trans-Siberian Railway rom ussian sources 
furnish information. 


regarding the progress made with the construc- 
tion of the Trans-Siberian Railway. The line 
is being constructed in sections simultaneously, 
and the first, at the European end, is com- 
pleted, so that it is possible to travel direct 
from St. Petersburg to Omsk, a distance of 
2,673 miles. One account says: “On the 
next section of the line, that 
the Obi river, 384 miles in length, the rails are 
laid the whole distance, but the earthworks 
are not complete. On the next section, that 
from the Obi river to Krasnoyarsk, 467 miles, 
the rails are also laid, and a beginning has 
been made of the iron bridge, nearly half a 
mile long, across the Obi, that is to join the 
two sections. On this section many of the 
smaller bridges are built and half the earth- 
works are completed. The next section is to 
Irkutsk, a distance of 672 miles, and it pres- 
ents many difficulties, the most important of 
which, however, have been overcome. Nearly 
two-fifths of the earthworks are finished. Be- 
yond Lake Baikal the distance to the head of 
the Armeer navigation is 701 miles, and in this 
section work has been begun from the Pacific 
end; but the difficulties are ver 
much tunneling will have to be done, as the 
line has to rise to a plateau over 3,500 feet 
high. The next section, however, presents 
the greatest difficulties, as the line has to be 
carried through a marshy region which, during 
the heavy rains, is often completely submerged. 
The line from Vladivostock is completed for 
250 miles; but there can be little doubt that 
Russia is aiming at a post of the Pacific coast 
which will be open the whole year through, 
so that her forces may always be at her com- 
mand. How this is to be obtained is one of 
the problems in the far East, and its solution 
may be more difficult than the building of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. 


From time to time we hear 
seme assertion that the West is 

ceasing to send its exports 
through New York. At the People’s Party 
Convention, in St. Louis, one delegate. is 
quoted as threatening the East with a total 
withdrawal of Western exports from Eastern 
ports. The Chicago “ Inter-Ocean ” publishes 
a statement made by a railway officer about 
exports of lard and corn which seems to show 
a movement in these two commodities at least 
to seek export through other points than New 
York. These figures show that during the 
past twelve months 12,019,305 pounds of lard 
have been exported from New Orleans, while 
during the entire preceding year this port se- 
cured but 726,216 pounds. During the same 
periods the exports of lard from New York 
dropped from 289,177,945 pounds in 1895 to 
261,921,961 pounds in 1896, while for the year 
just closed the total exports of lard from this 
country greatly increased over the preceding 
twelve months. From Galveston, Norfolk, 
and Newport News the exports of corn for 
the year ending June 30 amounted to 19,339,- 
675 bushels, compared with 6,682,000 bushels 


rom Omsk to’ 


for the previous year. The exports of corn 
from New Orleans for the past twelve months 
amounted to’ 19,676,703 bushels, compared 
with but 2,572,362 bushels for 1895. Duri 
this period New York secured but 23,527,77 
bushels, while with fair rates in effect from the 
West it should have handled at least 40,000.- 
000 bushels. “ The cause of all this ruinous di- 
version,” says the “ Inter-Ocean,” “is summed 
—_ the words Joint Traffic Association. 

is combine, which is nothing more than a 
scheme to inflate American railroad stocks in 
Europe, stubbornly refuses to either reduce 
rates from Chicago to the East or to readjust 
them in a way to meet the strong competition 
of the roads leading to the Southern and 
Southeastern ports, which are not members of 
this confidence organization.” 


The report of the Navi- 
Our Merchant Marine gation Bureau shows 

that during the year 
ending June 30, 1896, 709 vessels of 204,000 
gross tons were built in the United States and 
officially numbered by the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, compared with 682 vessels of 133,000 
tons for last year, an increase of 71,000 tons. 
Steam vessels built numbered 322 of 135,000 
tons, compared with 283 of 75,700 tons for 
the previous year. Steel as chief material of 
construction has increased to 106,900 tons 
from 47,700 tons for the previous year. Nearl 
three-fourths of the steel tonnage was built 
on the great lakes. The tonnage built and 
numbered on the great lakes was 104 vessels 
of 92,000 tons, compared with 93 vessels of 
38,000 tons for the previous year. This in- 
dicates the rapid increase in size of the vessels. 
of the lake fleet. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company 
Building 


308 & 310 


great and | 


TRAVELERS SAVE: 


Time, Money, Annoyance 


who Cheque Bank Cheques... 


Agency of 
United States Cheque Bank, L’t'’da 


FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager 
42 Wall St., N. Y. 


Do you want to sell a WESTERN. 
MOR 


your lowest price. $2 

securities successfully handled by, the 
management of this HE TON 
REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRusT Co., 33 Eguit- 
able Building, Boston. Send for our Bond List. 


DISCREET PEOPLE LIFE ANNUITIES 


They provide a fixed income for life, and for Elderly 
People yield double the usual rate of interest. ; 
absolute. Information given and orders executed by 


resent 


THE “16 to 1” QUESTION ? interests vax doesn’t 
it, if you ‘can put down one and carry off 16?’ 
An investment in IRRIGATED IDAHO FRUIT 
FARM LANDS, if made now, will repay you twenty- 
fold in ten years. | The most fertile soil in the world (wi 
tual water right) situated upon the main line of the 
. P. R. R., near the town of Orchard, Idaho, is offered 
in blocks of from $ to 40 acres upon the most easy terms. 
Homes built for bona-fide settlers. Sch Regot, 
fire protection, and unequaled drinking water. A few 
choice town lots also for sale. If you want literature and 
nape or to ask questions,address Supt.of ds IDAHO 
FRUIT CO., 50 Broadway, N. (3 
Company is composed of men whose reputation is national. | 


ar Walnut St., 
LSE Philadelphia 
YU 
closure costs—stop sendi d aft 
SELL bad—get $ per cent. 
State exact location, condition of title, and | 
WE 
BUY 
6. CG. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 
| 
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The Outlook is a weekly 2 Paper, con- 
taining this week fort he subscrip- 
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advance. 


and Mexico. For untries in 
Union add $1.56 for — 

Changes of Address.—When a of 
address is ordered, both the new andi the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discontinuances.—|f a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 
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yable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
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Bits of Fun 


Mrs. Dearborn—Is she unmarried? Mrs. 
Lakefront—Decidedly so. She has been un- 
married three times.— 77ruth. 

The man who says the right thing at the 
right time is the man who says nothing at all 
when :n doubt.—/terstate Grocer. 

Teacher—Tell me a few of the most im- 
portant things existing to-day which did not 
exist a hundred years ago. —Tommy—Us.— 
Paris Messenger. 

Master— How was this vase smashed, Mary? 
Mary—If you please, sir, it tumbled down 
and broke itself. Master—Humph! The auto- 
matic brake again.— 

Little Clarence—Pa? Mr. Callipers—Well? 
Little Clarence—Which is the more abomin- 
able, pa, the man who knows it all or the man 
who has always heard it before ?>— 7ruth. 

“Those sandwiches remind me of my na- 
tive town,” said a Massachusetts man at the 
railway restaurant. “ Deadham?” asked the 
girl at the counter. “No; Needham.”— 
Boston Commercial. 

In an Irish daily there recently appeared 
this advertisement: “ Wanted—A gentleman 
to undertake the sale of a patent medicine; 
the advertiser guarantees it will be profitable 
to the undertaker.” — Household, Words. 

“It’s remarkable to see how much con- 
densed milk is being used nowadays,” re- 
marked the summer boarder. “ Yes,” replied 
the guileless dairyman as he reached for the 
pump-handle, “and how much expanded milk, 
too.” — Washington Star. 

“T hear your family are at Bolivar-by-the- 
Sea?” “Yes.” “How is it down there?” 
“ Well, if it wasn’t for the hotels and the 
mosquitoes and the noise of the ocean and the 
people and the sand it wouldn’t be half bad 
if you couldn’t go anywhere else.” —Harfer’s 
Bazar. 

A gentleman was assisting at a bazaar 
last winter by reciting now and again during 
the evening. He had recited once or twice, 
and the people were sitting about chaffing, 
when he heard one of the committee go up to 
the chairman and whisper: “ Hadn’t Mr. 
better give us another recitation now?” 
Whereupon the chairman replied: “ No, not 
yet; let them enjoy themselves a bit longer. e 
— Tid-Bits. 

A New England clergyman was for some 
time disturbed by the members of the choir. 
Finally, he found a way of quieting them. 
After the long prayer one Sunday he an- 
nounced a hymn, as usual, and added: “I 
hope the entire congregation will ra in sing- 
ing this grand old hymn; and I know the 
choir will, for I heard them humming it during 
the prayer.”—Lewiston Journal. 

The late Lord Chief Justice of England 
used to tell his friends this anecdote at his own 
expense: Driving in his coupé toward his 
court one morning an accident happened to it 


at Grosvenor Square. Fearing he would be 
belated, he called a nearby cab from the 
street rank, and bade the Jehu drive him as 
rapidl pidly as possible to the court of’ justice. 
“And where be they?” “ What,a London 
cabby, and don’t know where the law courts 
are at Old Temple Bar?” “Oh, the law 


courts, is it? But you said ‘the courts of | 


justice.” On his way to his judicial’seat the 
Chief Justice saw at once that a line was 
drawn in the common mind between law and 
justice. As if, for instance, while one was 
dispensed, the other was with.— 
The Green Bag. 

In a well-known bank in Edinburgh the 
clerks are presided over by a rather impetu- 
ous manager, whose violent fits of temper 
very often dominate his reason. For instance, 
the other day, he was wiring into one of them 
about his bad work. “ Look here, Jones,” he 
thundered, “this won’t do! These figures 
are a perfect disgrace to a clerk! I could get 
an office boy to make better figures than those, 
and I tell you I won’t have it! Now look at 
that five. It just looks like a three. What 
do you mean, sir, by making such beastly fig- 
ures? Explain!” “I—er—I beg pardon, 
sir,” suggested the trembling clerk, his heart 
fluttering terribly ; « but—er—well, you see, 
sir, it is a three.” 
manager. “ Why, you idiot, it looks just like 
a five!” And then the subject dropped for 
an indefinite period.—Scottish-A merican. 

Old Mrs. K., an orthodox member of the 
Society of Friends, was noted for her uncom- 
promising truthfulness. The story is told of 
her that one day, when out driving with her 
daughter, er oe met a young acquaintance of 
Miss K.’s alted her horse while 
the two girls nates for a moment, and Miss 
K. took the opportunity to invite her friend to 
spend the following day with her. Mrs. K.., 
who was not fond of young people, maintained 
a rigid silence during the invitation. The 
friend .drove on. In a few minutes the K. 
carriage came dashing up again behind her. 
Mrs. K. had evidently been taken to task by 
her daughter for her lack of courtesy, and 
wished to set herself right. Leaning out of 
her wagon, she called to the astonished young 
woman: “I want to say, Anna B., that I 
haven’t any objections to thee coming to- 
morrow !”—New York Tribune. 


Babies 


“A three!” roared the, 


( 


The Modern 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved b using 
W Ilsen’s men Sense 


EA 


oes 


DON’T BOIL 
Checolate—doesn’ t need it. 

Made a Jay. with 

ery where. 


bolling water or milk. 


loved by everbody ose raised on the Gail ~— 

rand Condensed lk 
from sickness. / Tm Heath’ is a valuab et for DE APNSS. & HEAD N NOISES CURED. 

A LUXURY. 
get 
| almost a necessity. 
A most delightful sum- 
ij mer Beverage can 
be made from 


deal Beer— 
“Lemonade Tablets | 


ARED SOLELY BY 


Add one “Ideal” tablet to a . 
glass of water and sweeten to 
the taste, no pre 
© Sary. QUICK an 

Ask Your Druggist 
7: For Them 
“ or send us 12 cents for a sample 
bottle. 


ration neces- 
REFRESHING. 


5 Billings, Gua & Co., Boston, Mass. = 


“A FAIR FACE CANNOT 
ATONE FOR 
AN UNTIDY H 
USE 


>: 
from all other devices. The 
simple, comfortable and 
} in the world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
Jrum in attachment. Write for pamphiet. 
position 
patronage for ten years. Send self-addfessed | 
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AV 
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Recreation 
Department 


It will give The Outlook Company much 
pleasure to assist you in planning your 


Summer Outing 


if you will write stating fully what you desire. 
No charge is made for this service. 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a trip anywhere in the world; printed information, if issued, concerning any Transportation Line, 
anv Zour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort in any part of the world, will be sent on request, without charge, to any Outlook reader. 
Address Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


The Perplexing Problem 


of a summer outing is solved by the handsome new 
book just issued by the Delaware and Hudson Rail- 
road containing il ustrations of localities, hotels, and 
boarding-houses, maps, rates, rome etc. Sent free 
on receipt of 4 cents postage . Burdick, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, ‘Albany, .¥. H.G. Young, 
Second Vice-Presiden 


Country Farm for Sale 


called “ Star Lake Farm.” Finely located near Lake 
Sunapee. Is 2,000 ft. above sea- Sel supplied by the 
coldest and purest of water, and where the air is clea a4 and 
bracing. 115 acres of land, of is cove 
e trees, some is pasture. e is well 
well fenced. Hennery for V5 fowls, stabling for 4 
rses, room for 20 cattle, silo or ice house, buil all 
good, etc., etc. 12 ponds and lakes within 4 ss. x, 
property. The farm, which is to be gold before vy 
18%, must De seen to be appreciated. Intending ing buyers 


EUROPE 
International Navigation Company’s 
Lines 


SAILING EVERY WEDNESDAY 
From Piers 14 and 15, North River, New York 
(foot of Fulton St.) 


AMERICAN LINE 


NEW YORK-—SOUTHAMPTON (London—Paris) 


db ode ug. 5,10 a.m. | NewYork(Sat.)Sep. 10AM 
St Louis .. 2. 10 a.m. | St Louis. . Sept. 23, 10 a.m. 
St sade .. Aug. 19, 10 a.m. | St Paul... .Sept. 30, 10 a.m. 

poses Aug. 26, 10 A.M. ris.....-.Oct. 7, 10 a.m. 
New Yori Sat 29,10am | St Louis. .. Oct. 14, 10 a.m. 
St Louis. ...Sept. 2, 10 a.m. = Seal Oct. 21, 10 a.m. 
St Paul... Sept. 9, 10 a.m. or 28, 10 A.M 
Paris..... ‘Sept. 16, 10 St Leu... . Nov. 4, 10 a.m. 


RED STAR LINE 


NEW YORE—ANTWERP 


Friesland .. Aug. 5, 12noon | Friesland. . Sept. 9, 12noon 
Kensington n Aug. 12, 12noon Kensington 16, 12 noon 


Western]’nd, Aug. 19, 12noon | Westernl’n 23, 12noon 
Southwark, Aug. 26, ‘12 noon | Sotuhwark. Sept ‘10 A.M. 
Noordland. Sept. 2, 12noon ! Noordland. .7, 1l2noon 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
6 Bowling Green, New York 


305-307 Walnut St. 
143 La Salle St., 
609 Market St. ( onal Hotel Bldg.), San Francisco. 


QUEEN 
HOTEL. 

First-Class Hotel, connected with the General Rail- 

way by covered Way. Lift. H. T. GOULD, Manager. 


TRAVEL 


1¢ HOURS TO PARADISE 


THE BEAUTIFUL LAND 
OF EVANGELINE 


On the map it’s Nova Scotia; i in literature it’s called 
Acadia, Evangeline’s Land;” but every vacationist 
calls it “ The Summer Paradise.” _A land of cool nights 
and bright days; of enchanting views and perfect cli- 
mate; a land of rest and recreation: of lakes and streams, 
and fish and game.—Then the 17-hour sail on 


THE FINE STEEL STEAMERS 
THE “BOSTON” AND “YARMOUTH” 


the fastest, stanchest, steadiest steamers that sail out of 
Boston Harbor. You leave Lewis ton, every 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at 12 noon— 
the next morning you are at armouth, the postal of the 
Province. “ Beautiful Nova Scotia,” a handso e 60-page 

k, with 40 Eapto-cn vings, will tell you all. about it 
—where to go—w hat to do—how much it costs—eve ing. 
Write for it {patting ia! in 10 cents for a or send for 
free circular SPIN EY. A nt 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP Co. 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


OW PRICES FOR BOARD in Aerogtive 
Summer Homes.—Write the Maine Cent 
ss. Dept., Portland, 
effect une to White M Mountains, B 
head e, St. Andre , 


es, Moose 
and full information on 


Maine, har Harbor service in 


ORTH-WESTER 
LIMITE 


LEAVES 


CHICAGO 


6 30 PLM. 
DAItwy VIA 


AKREIVES 


St. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


DULUTH ~ 


EARLY THE FOLLOWING 
MURNING 


UNION PACIFIC 


The Overland Route—World’s Pictorial Line 
THE ONLY tine West or Missourt RIVER RUNNING 
Burret SMOKING AND LIBRARY CARS. 


THE ORIGINAL OVERLAND ROUTE 
It was the Route in ’49! 
It is the Route To-Day, and 
Will be for All Time to Come! 


my 
iad c 


in 


Fastest Train to the West, 


“THE OVERLAND LIMITED” 
CHICAGO to SAN FRANCISCO daily 


{3 ow s from Chi 
in da ays from River 
Pullman Palace Sleepers; Dining Cars; Free | Reclin- 
moking an an Library Cars 


uf Chair Cars; Buffet 
‘or tickets and full information call or address any 
Union Pacific agent, or E. L. Lomax, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. 
Agt., Omaha, Neb. 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pier 24 N. R., foot Franklin St.: for 
Cranston’s, West Point, *toid Spring, Cornwa 
ewburg, week days, 5 p.m.; Sunday, 9 a.M.: 
_R.9:25 a.m. Returning leave Newbu 
7p.m. U S. Hotelat Newburg landing. 


cents 


SUMMER HOMES ON LONG ISLAND 


‘* Long Island,” a new illustrated descriptive book, and 
‘Summer Homes,” a k describing hotels an 
in -houses on Long Island, free upon application at 113, 
950, and 1313 Broadway, New 
‘Ave. station ip 
R x ; or send (4) cents in stamps for * HOM: 


Island,”’ cents f ummer Homes,” to 


ork; at 333 Fulton St., 
Bureau, and Flatb 


CHARLES S. PATTEN 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


Cottage at Silver Bay 
on Lake George 


Well furnished, either with board or ee ie be 


let at nominal rent for remainder of season. App Ny to 
HAROLD R. CopMAN, Silver Bay, Warren Co., 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Canada 
Miss Leonard’s 


Established 1865. QUEBEC, CANADA 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo,: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describin Colored rings, gent on 
request by SARNETE 


Connecticut 


Pequot House 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN 
“ A delightful combination of seashore and country life at 
the Pequot.”’ 


A number of furnished cottages, with hotel service and 
board. to let for the season. 


For terms and circulars address 
BLANCHARD & HAGER 


WEANTINAUG 
New Milford, Conn. 


t. Accommodations for coach- 
new manageSCAR FLORENCE, Manager. 


Under 
ing parties. 


Maine 


BAR CAINE” RODICK HOUSE 


fe s. Rates to r . Season rates on 
application. ALBERT We BEET Lessee and Manager. 


PARKER HOUSE 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
Proprietor 


Send for illustrated booklet 


THE LOOKOUT 


(ON ISRAEL’S HEAD) 


house ; very high la with grand ocean 
t ac icturesque 
and coumEO. H. LITTLEFIELD. Ogunquit, Me. 


POPHAM BEACH, MAINE 
THE ROCKLEDGE 


FINEST VIEW ON THE ATLANTIC COAST 


A thoroughly modern first-class hotel. a beach and 
Cuisine, fine Orchestra, perfect drainage, grand 
Moe 


surf bathing. No hay fever. Rates reasona 


THE BEECHES 


For Recreation and Health. Electricity, M assage, the 
Rest Cure. C city, M.D 


Massachusetts 


Hill’s Mansion House 


tments. Send for descriptive 
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Massachusetts 


New Jersey 


New York 


HOTEL TUDOR 


OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER 
A hotel strictly of the First Class. 
ILLIAM CATTO, Proprietor. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


PECK’S INN 


Vax Devsenvitte Stratton, N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R., 
BERKSHIRE DIVISION 
ss for terms, &c., 


SEASPEC gion, Mass 


NE1LTONOV.L A 
INN, Great 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


COLEMAN HOUSE} 


Direct beach. 25. New passen- 


G Cler Park, 
SCHOFIELD. Matheny An NY Gee 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 
SOMERSET INN 
AND COTTAGES Open June 3d 
the Highlands of New jersey, via 8 L. and W. R. R., in 


NEW MARLBORO INN 


BERKSHIRE poe MASS. 


1,500 feet above the sea. suit the times. 


G. FARI Ost 


Powder Point Hall 


and Cottages, DUXBURY, MASS. 
Good boating bathing, and shade- trees, Illustrated 
circular. “ The Pilgrim Town of Duxbury.” 


ISLAND OF 


VERANDA HOUSE 


will views. "Pieasan High, fine ocean 


accommodating about 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 


THE GREYLOCK 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


The best hotel, and the most beautiful village, in the 
May 15th. For circulars or rates ad- 
dress ISE AND VINING., Proprietors. 


guests 


New Hampshire 


The GRAMERCY BETHLEREM, 


1,600 feet above sea-level. . Delightful summer home for 
families. Send for booklet. E. STIMPSON. 


An Ideal Mountain Resort 


Jerusalem Spring House 


CANAAN, N. H. 


Terms moderate. Special rates for June, Sept.. and Oct. 
Jerusalem Spring Water challenges the world for its medi- 
cinal qualities, purity, and excellence. D. H. MAYNARD. 


and Cottages 


HEART OF THE WHITE MTS. 


Golf link, wheel track, casino. Up to date 
in every respect. MAY TO NOVEMBER. 
J. W. DUDLEY & CO., Proprietors, 

Franconia, N. H. 


PLINY RANGE HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Gro. W. Crawrorp & Son, Jefferson Highland, N. H. 


The Grand 


1,100 feet above the sea. Season June 25 to Oct. J 
HARRY A. EDGERLY, Proprietor 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


WHITE MIS. 


THE NEW MT. PLEASANT HOUSE 
OFENS ist. The new cottage now open, with 


rooms at low ‘fro 
N 
New Jersey : 


THE FENIMORE 


WILBURTON-BY-THE-SEA 


SPRING LAKE, N. 
Opens pos. EASON 13TH. 


CHW 
’ ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
Seven miles below Long Branch 
OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER 


MONMOUTH HOUSE 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 
Address as ori re at SCOFIELD’S, Metro- 
politan Building, New York. 


New York 


THE BANNER HOUSE 


Chateaugay Lake, N.Y. J.S. KIRBY, Prop’r. 


The Highland House 


GARRISON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


o ite West Point, 50 mi 14 hours from 
Cy. A A se Sotect family 


4 INTERPIN FS 


A Beautirut, Quret, Restrut “ HOME.” 


Particularly adapted to Chronic and Nervous Invalids 
of refinement who require all the appointments of an ele- 
gant mogers home, together with t egy attention 
of sk physicians and trained Address 
PRE K W.SEWARD,.M.D., Resident Physician. 


WILLEY HOUSE 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
000 level. F t 
2,000 ft. above sea-leve or circoler y* 


HARVEY WI 
Adirondack House 
KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 

S. KELLEY, Prop’r. Illustrated Booklet on application. 


UME COTTAGE, Y.—Heart 
of Ad’k Mats, te s mer} to all others ; 
views; very heal Rispes eaibe ks and drives; abundant dant shade 
slicious water: ion table ; illus. circ. ; $8 and $9. 
At head of Lake George, N. Y. 


FERNWOOD A resort of exceptional " excel- 


lence at moderate rates; an idea! place for parties wishing 
to economize in their expenditures. Illustrated books es. 


BEAR AND FOX INN AND COTTAGES 
Onteora-in-the-Catskills 
Town & Country Rentat Co., 15 East 23d St., N. Y. 


THE ULSTER 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS S 


Open June 17 to Oct. 1, 12th Season 
Send for Circular. H. F. BAKER, Prop. 


FERNWOOD HALL 
LAKE OZONIA 


of the most healinta} pa beautiful Homes in the 
FR Cc HEA Owner, Potsdam, N. 


Mizzen Top Hotel 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Two hours from New York, b egiem R.R. A first- 
class family hotel. Now comm. 200 feet elevation. 
N.S. HOWE, - 
Post-Office and RR. Station, Pawling, N. Y. 


The Adirondack Inn 


Dr.. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
bealth or Elevator’ elect The sun 


ural Sulpheor- 
tonic air, water, lawn- 
Open all the vear. Send for illustrated cir 


NEW HOTEL UNCAS 
ON LAKE GEORGE, Silver Bay, N. Y. 
Delightful location, low rates. 


IN THE LAND 
OF 


PEACE 


The Ontio, Unadilla, N. Y. 
DAR GROVE COTTAGE ge 


ing, Circulars. W HE REE N 


NEPTUNE BRINE BATHS 


For Rheumatism, Gout, and Nervous Diseases 


|The Glen Springs 


A Sanatorium for those Seeking 
Health and Rest 


Sexton, Propr 


if medical exoedepeeds in the use of the Waters. 
All approved t me nces and modern improve- 
ments. wo ORMS OF BATHS. 


VALUABLE MINERAL SPRINGS |. 


NEPTUNE SPRING is a 67 per cent. Bnne, a, 
ng the amount of Chloride oi ang 
e world. tion overlooks chirey 
Lake. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, Watkins, N.Y 


ree portation | reference, 
Hancock , Brooklyn, N 


Oregon 


AnD. OR.—THE PORTLAND. 
of the most complete and elegant hotels I, one 


; American plan; $3.00 per day and upw 
H. BARMORE.M 


Pennsylvania 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park or Wernersville, Pa. 


Addressing us, always use the name W ALTER. 
The value of anything is proved by its imita- 
tions. There is only one WALTER. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 
Pa. 


Vermont 


pure water, and 


re dress E. W. BARROWS, 


ARCADIA RETREAT 


IN THE GREEN IITs. 


An ideal place for rest and recreation. Beautiful scenery; 


pure water ; fishing and ting. Information at 
look office or address J.R. West Burke, Vt. 


How to Disinfect. 


bt ore te mail you free, a valuable 
strated book prepared at at expense. 
ple directions on disinfecting in cases 
t contagious diseases and in everyday life 
—sinks, sewers, etc. Send your address. 


(© © «Sanitas” Co. Lé., 636 West 55th N. ¥. 


T baths. 
Dry tennis, 
etc. 
Park, 
O., 
605 
¢ 
} 
| 
comfortable farm- | 
board, beauti- 
air. wiet and 


